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CLAIRE’S LONG LASHES DROOPED, HER HEART BOUNDED; FOR BOTH WERE LOOKING DIRECTLY AT HER—EVIDENTLY TALKING OF HER, 


“ways kept herself steadily employed during the 


‘ 


2 THE MYSTERIOUS GUARDIAN. 


The Mysterious Guardian; 
Little Claire, the Opera Singer, 


BY CORINNE CUSHMAN, 
AUTHOR OF “BLACK EYES AND BLUE,” “‘ MAD- 
CAP, THE LITTLE QUAKERESS,” ‘ LOCKED 
HEART,” ETC.,; ETC. 


CHAPTER TI. 
THE. SPECTATOR,IN. THE BOX. 
‘“* Childlike and wistful and sorrowful-eyed.”’ 
Well, there in our front-row box we sat.—Buiwmr. 

DeiieHirenL, enchanting mystery of the 
** oreen-room!’—like so many other mysteries 
not half so bewitching when you approach it 
closely;as when longed for but unattained! 

oven girls were in the dressing-room of 
one of the opera-houses, the most of them busy 
with fancy-work, for the ‘‘ wait” was a long 
one and time dragged unless they had some 
means of passing it away. The place was com- 
fortable and well-lighted; Mr. Bright, the man- 
ager, was wise in his way; he saw no economy 
in having his girls ill with sore throat half the 
time for want of a warm room. 

He was very strict, too; a church choir was 
not so protected as was his chorus—noteven a 
lady friend could gain admittance behind the 
scenes unless legitimate business required ; these 
demoiselles weré his children so long as they 
were under the roof of his theater. Some of 
these girls, singing here for ten dollars a week, 
belonged to excellent families, though the 
larger number of them, it must be confessed, 
had been compelled by stern poverty to make 
their talents available. 

Two or three of them were young married 
ladies glad to make their good voices available 
in adding to the slender incomes of their hus- 
bands. . They made quite a picture, sitting 
about in the peasant costumes which the opera 
of the evening demanded, little white caps 
perched on their heads, their black ee and 
searlet stockings showing under the short petti- 
coats, their trim waists laced up in bright-col- 
ored jackets, their hands busy with crochet, 
knitting, Kensington stitch, or applique, whis- 
pering to one another half:under their breath, 
while the pulsing music of the orchestra was 
heard prs esas 3 the rich voice of the prima 
donna or the pathetic notes of the second tenor. 
The girls seemed on pleasant terms with each 
other, chatting about their affairs, domestic 
or lovye-affairs, as if might chance, their shop- 
ping, the horrid temper of the first tenor, or 
whatever came up. The prima donna, Al- 
berta, “ was a darling,” she was so kind to all of 
them and ‘put on no airs.” Altogether, the 
chorus, on the feminine side, were having a nice 
time, low chatting to each other, while their 
busy fingers drew out the bright threads of silk 
or Berlin wool, 

The only one who said nothing, and to whom 
the others paid no attention, was the smallest 
and the youngest of the group, a girl who, in 
this short peasant costume, fee to be a 
mre-child—you would have said of thirteen, at 
tife first glance; for she was not much past sev- 

teen, and having her hair braided down her 
back and her crimson petticoat half-way to her 
knees, and being very slim and not very tall, 
she seemed more childish than she was. 

‘S$hé was crocheting a lady’s sleeveless jacket, 
to be worn under a wrap in winter weather; 
she was always doing this same work, and al- 


so that her companions inferred she 
was ing these jackets for the stores; and in 
this they were correct—Claire added two dol- 
lars a week to her income by this work—two 
dollars, which just paid for one singing lesson. 
__ Perhaps Claire was no poorer than some of 
the other girls; buf she was prouder and more 
reserved; so she was left mostly to herself, as 
she preferred. Then, too, the older ones could 
hardly be expected to like it that Claire was al- 
ways put in the front rank when the. chorus 
went on—that she was in all the dances, the 
bits of conversation and the most striking 
tableaux; but managers have a keen eye for 
rsonal beauty, and Claire was the loveliest 
ttle creature that ever appeared in a chorus. 
Mr. Bright would gladly have paid her twice 
what he did, for her face alone, had she not 


“waits 


. been able to sing a note—though he did not tell 
‘-herso, nor did she dream it; and as she sung 
| like a bird, and had grace and intelligence, he 


secretly valued her very highly. 


Presently the fancy-work was hastily rolled 
up, and the girls sprung to their feet as the 
prima donna came in, flung h down in a 


chair and fanned herself. 

“T thought he would bite me, in the kissing 
scene,” she panted. . 

“‘He’s horrid—perfectly horrid! Cross old 
ke be responded the girls; they weal have 


posite wing and arrange themselves for a rustic 
dance; the orchestra struck up a dance mea- 
sure, the curtain went up, and little Claire, 
along with the others, was whirlingand balanc- 
ing with her sn a light-footed peasant in 
velveteen and silver buttons. 

After the-dance there was some lively con- 
versation in song. Claire wasin her designated 
place, at the front, on the right, where the au- 
dience could admire the exquisite grace of her 
slim, supple figure, her feet in child’s slippers, 
her white arms, her large, grave brown eyes 
with their long fringes, her lovely features and 
her thick-braided, glistening chestnut-brown 
hair, all her own. 

There were scores of young fellows, every 
night, who tried to attract the attention of the 
pale, pretty young chorus-singer; they might 
as well have tried to ‘‘flirt” with.a marble 
statue; Claire thought no more of them than 
she did of the gilded Cupids who adorned the 
chandelier and the carvings of the dress-circle, 
Her whole heart wasin her work. It was the 
dream of her life to become a fbi donna ; 
the love of music was part of her being; she 
was a woman in ambition, but she was a child 
in many other things; to her, the stage, with 
all its hard, hard work, was a realm of fairy 
and enchantment—a place like no other place— 
a magical world apart—and the audience were 
mere poppes who were there to fill up the seats 
of the theater. Sometimes her glance would 
take note of the jewels, satins and plumes of 
some beautiful lady, and she would resolve 
some time to be like that lady; for the men she 
had never even a passing look. 

As she stood on this particular evening she 
was quite near the lower box looking directly 
on the stage at the right. It had but one occu- 
a a foreign-looking , gentleman of about 
orty, dark-eyed and olive-skinned, elaborately 
dressed, with diamonds flashing on his slender 
hands and in his shirt-front, after the manner 
of rich foreigners: a gentleman, surely, who 
had seen too much of the world to show any ex- 
citement at the discovery of a rare degree of 
loveliness in a chorus-singer; yet he leaned for- 
ward and watched Claire witha sort of startled 
fascination. His burning gaze drew her own 
by some mysterious magnetism, to meet it; and 
then she, too, started and lost color, while a 
strange, tremulous thrill ran through her fresh 
young voice, threatening to break it down. 

Twice and thrice she stole a covert look at 
him who stared at her so hard, at every glance 

owing paler and her voice more faint; then 
fhe dance-measure struck up again, her partner 
seized her hands and whirled her round and 
round after her departing comrades, until the 
last glimpse of her tiny feet twinkled off behind 
the “sets” at the left. 

‘“ What do you know of that gentlemanin the 
box? You flirted with him couiraceouel yar 
Claire,” said her pte a jealously, holding on 
to her hands which she tried to free. 

“T know nothing of him. I never saw him 
before. I don’t know what you mean by flirt- 
ing; but I think you are unkind and I wish you 
would let me go. You hurt my hands.” 

She said it very gently and coldly, and he im- 
mediately released her, muttering: 

“You are a queer girl, Claire. You never 
take an interest in anyone.” _ F 
ieee oie no time to — an interest in any- 

ut my singing, Carlos. 

“Well, good-night, Claire.” 

‘*Good-night,” she responded, in her sweet, 
cold tones. 

‘A person might eat his heart out for her— 
she would not. care,” muttered Carlos, as she 
glided away. 

It was the last of the chorus for that evening. 
The girls were hurriedly slipping out of their 
costumes and into their everyday dresses. Two 
or three of them had handsome clothes, with 

Ik wraps, or seal-skins, almost equal to Al- 
berta’s own; the majority, however, were very 
plainly clad and appeared very commonplace 
ind in their cheap frocks and hats, with 
their thin shawls wrapped about them. When 
they left the theater, the second tenor was 

ting to see the young lady in the seal-skin 
cloak safely home, a age was waiting for 
Alberta, the husbands had come to escort their 
wives; and the remainder of the chorus had to 
make its way home as best it could, without 
other profoctionsien the consciousness of the 
police being on call if needed. 

Little Claire had no friend to come for her. 
Carlos had offered more than once to see that she 
reached her home all right; but she had courte- 
ously declined his company, stating that her 
residence was not three blocks away, and the 
officer on that beat always looked out for her 


welfare. Drawing her shaw] closely about her, | 


for there was a keen night-wind, she hurried 
around the corner, down the block, and back on 
the next street, to a shabby boarding-house in 
me Te = ia fight ls » she said, che 
ts aco ght, Plannigan. e said, cheer- 
fully, to the policeman who paced by as she ran 
up the steps and opened the door with a night- 


key. *T hope you are comfortable.” 
‘Sp 


jug as a bug ina Tug, my little dear,” he 


answered her. “Swate es to your little 


 nocent slee 


Big Flannigan, the burly officer, made it 
his business to protect the night-journey of the 
little maid; she was as safe with him as his own 
little girl could have been; Claire had won his 
heart by her pretty manners, her quiet dignity, 
and her loneliness. 

“*To think of the poor bit-thing not havin’ so 
much as a father, let alone a mother, to look af- 
ter her! Sure, I’d put meself out to see she got 
home, safe. Lots and lots is the times they 
comes sneaking afther her, an’ she none the 
wiser, God bless her! She never sees ’em, or 
knows they’re a bad lot. An’ they know me, 
troth, they do that! Here’s one of ’em, now, 
bad ’cess to him, a reg’lar swell, wid his pock- 
ets stuffed out wid goold, I make no doubt, 
a-creepin’ after, an’ a-lookin’ up an’ a-takin’ the 
number of the house! I'd like to collar him an’ 
march him off to the jug, would he ’ave me an 
excuse! Ouch, but this isa big-bug, an’ a for- 
rin gentleman, at that, I take it! e’s got the 
number—I can’t help that—but he’ll get no fur- 
der, that I can tell him.” 

Big Flannigan stood by the lamp-post looking 
on while the dark gentleman, quite indifferent 
to his cool stare, wrote down the number of the 
house in a note-book, restored it to an inside 
pocket, and walked on with the air of one quite 
accustomed to doing as he pleased. 

The bells of the city struck twelve as little 
Claire climbed the two long, dirty, and ill-light- 
ed flights of stairs leading to her small room at 
the top of the house. When she had groped her 
way in she lighted the gas, revealing an apart- 
ment pinched in dimensions and in furnishing, 
but not absolutely destitute of charm—some- 
thing of the grace of its young occupant being 
discernible through its poverty. It fethec gra- 
cio in the nature of warm air to ascend, the 
place was not uncomfortable, though the little 
singer was not allowed a fire by the terms of 
her agreement with her landlady. To make 
room for almost the sole heirloom left her by 
her mother—an old-fashioned upright Erard 


“piano, in a case of solid carved rosewood, grown 


more beautiful with age—Claire had sacrificed 
her. bed, a lounge being made to do duty in- 
stead, She must have the rong to accompany 
her singing Se ao ent wit! oe 
own mone © pretty ‘ay groun 
sprinkled with pink rosebuds—which coord this 
lounge and curtained the window. The stained 
top of the cheap dressing-bureau was hidden 
by a piece of the samechintz. Everything was 
as neat as wax. There wereseveral engravings 
on the walls, and a prone quantity of choice 
music on the piano. ere was an air of home 
about, which would have made even a stranger 
feel the charm of this little nest up under the 
eaves. The apartments of the lady boarder on 
the first floor, in all their tarnished glory of 
threadbare Brussels, and soil-stained crimson 
plush, were not to be compared with this ae 
room, so dainty and so tasteful—the landlady 
herself felt the charm which she could not ex- 
plain. On this night its little mistress was wel- 
comed by a breath of English violets and lilies- 
of-the-valley in a vase before the dressing-glass; 
Carlos had left them at the door for her that 
morning. 

Claire hung her hat and shawl in a shallow 
closet and came to the bureau, beside which the 
gaslight burned, showing a red rose in either 
cheek which had not been there when she left 
the theater. Her eyes had grown larger and 
brighter—she was laboring under some great 
excitement, 

“He followed me home,” she murmured, to 
her image in the glass, ‘‘Isaw him, as I was 
i a my latch-key in the door.” - 

The dark eyes of the image in the mirror di- 
lated with wonder that had in it a shade of awe 
and fear; they looked back at little Claire from 
under their long fringes with a gaze full of mys- 
tery as well as surprise—but, they could tell 
her nothing; so, after a time, she slowly un- 
dressed an 
nightgown, in which she looked more like a 
child than ever—knelt and said her prayers— 
rolled herself up in a down quilt like a moth in 
a cocoon, and nesiled down on the.couch to in- 

‘sleep, which knits - the ravel- 
ed sleeve of care”—and which, ually steal- 
ing over her eyelids, kissed away her wonder 
and her dread of those fiery eyes which had 
dwelt upon her from the stage-box that even- 
ing; sleep, which gave rest and holy dreams to 
the young chorus-singer. 


CHAPTER II. 


BY FAIR MEANS OR FOUL. 

‘*Bach walks-with a spy or a jailer behind him." 

oe PIERRE !? 

Tn one of the sumptuous guest-chambers of a 
house on Fifth avenue a gentleman, at eight the 
next morning, was dressing for the day, assist- 
ed by his bods sere a clever- mulat- 
to. It was the foreign-looking person who 
had stared so intently at little Claire the pre- 
vious evening; but he was not a foreigner 
however, but a is of wealth and 
standing, who was paying a flying visit to New 
York, and had been ed to leave his 
hotel and take up his abode for a few days with 
Aubrey Chayce, a fashionable young million- 


slipped into her soft white ruffled . 
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aive, who kept up a bachelor establishment on 
the avenue. 

** Pierre!” 

Yes, mastah.” 

‘*T saw the girl on the ra last night.” 

‘Yes, mastah, I was in the gallery—I seen 
her, too.” 

“T must have an interview with her to-day or 
to-morrow. Pierre, you have been with me all 
your life; when I was a lad of ten you were a 

ittle pickaninny of two; you have never done 
anything but wait on me. You and I have 
been through some strange scenes together. 
You were with me through the war—you 
dressed me for my wedding—I expect you will 
dress me formy grave. You are the only liv- 
ing human being who knows a certain part of 
my history—the only friend I can rely on to see 
me safely through what I then undertook. You 
know the stumbling-block this girl may become 
to me. ‘May become,’ I say, since the proba- 
bility is that she will give me no great trouble. 
If she shoud, Lrely on you, Pierre, to do me a 
signal service.” 

‘*Mastah, you know there is nothing in the 
world I would not willingly do for you, All 
Pierre was made fo’ was to wait on mastah.” 

‘* You have always proven both faithful and 
oflicient. Now, the time has come when I may 
ask of you more than I ever have before. I be- 
lieve you would do whatever I wish, for my 
sake and for Miss Hlfie’s sake,” and the master 
looked steadily in the eyes of the man, who 
seized his hand and kissed it. 

“T would stand up an’ be shot fo’ you an’ 
missa.” 

“T believe it. I may want you to do some- 
thing harder than that. Supposing, Pierre, it 
should become necessary to get rid of this girl?” 
he asked, in a low, unsteady voice. 

** Tt could be done,” was the firm answer, and 
a sudden gleam—it might almost be called a 
gleam of murderous cunning—showed an in- 
stant in the black eyes and vanished. 

“Thanks, Pierre; I thought you would not 
fail me. ‘Desperate ills require desperate 
remedies.’ However, I hope we shall have no 
trouble with Claire. I would not go néar*her 
at all; but, you know the ladies at the convent 
in Baltimore who brought her up, told me she 
had the wildest ideas of her own future—that 
she was exceedingly proud of being a Laselle— 
think of it!” with a laugh—“ and that she keeps 
her mother’s marriage-certificate and her fa- 
ther’s love-letters to her mother among her 
choicest treasures. Pierre, we must have those 
things !” 

“7 should say so, mastah,” 

“ By fair means or foul.” 

‘Jus’ as mastah says. Pierre is Mastah La- 
selle’s servant.” 

The gentleman walked up and downthe room, 
perturbed, excited; the servant watched him 
with affectionate concern. Some one tapped at 
the door, announcing breakfast; the visitor 
would have gone down without coat or cravat 
—Pierre called him back and completed the 
elegant toilet. 

en the guest, a few moments later, enter- 
ed the dining-room and greeted his handsome 
oung host no one could have dreamed that he 
da care on his mind; he was all smiles and 
eee a There were only the two of them at 
table. y chatted away in the careless fash- 
ion of those who have nothing to do but enjoy 
themselves; the guest complimented the choco- 
late and his friend’s cook, chattered about last 
night’s opera—complained. of the remoteness of 
plantation-life from the pleasures of the city. 

“ But we have amusements of our own, after 
all, Mr. Chayce. We ride, and drive, and give 
balls, and make up parties to go to town, ou 
say you intend visiting Florida the latter part 
of February. Ishall never forgive you if you 
fail to take Belle-rivitre on your way. 
wife will be most happy to welcome you; so will 
my daughter—though she is only a little witch 
of fourteen. Elfie is the light of our home, Mr. 
Chayce; she promises to be rarely beautiful, 
and is fall of spirit and gayety. I need not te 
you she is my idol. It distresses me to think 

he time is coming when we may have to give 

her up to some man. Yet,” he added, with a 
little laugh, ‘if Elfie must marry, as I suppose 
she will be thinking of doing some day, and if 
my friend Chayce be not a Benedict by that 
time—nothing in the world would gratify me 
ptt as for you two to take a fancy to each 
other. : 

“Thanks. You pay me a high compliment, 
Mr. Laselle. I hope to make your daughter’s 
acquaintance before many weeks. I don’t 


‘think Iam a marrying man; still, I have time 


in which to change my mind while ma- 
demoiselle is growing up. After all, it will de- 
pend on the lady’s inclination.” 

The two men smiled at each other across the 
table, at this vague lowing for the unknown 
pete They aaa ae “a ie their leisure, 
ighted cigars and went out for a morning 
een) eter came out into Union Square 

ce said: 

‘Will you come in this music-store a few mo- 
ments, Mr. Laselle? 1 promised to look at a 
piano to-day. Im going to get rid of my old 
one, 


“That reminds me, Elfie asked me to bring 
her some music.” 

The two gentleman entered the store; it was 
down two steps from the level of the pavement. 
As they passed in another gentleman passed 
out. He, too, was richly dressed and seemed to 
shiver in his fur-lined overcoat, as if he came 
from a hotter climate; his cheeks were sallow, 
his eyes dark and deep-set, restless and piercing. 
A lightning flash leaped out of them when they 
fell on the Southerner; but Laselle was speak- 
ing to his friend and did not notice the other 
person, who was sallower than ever when he 
set his foot on the pavement, for his face had 
blanched. 

“Julien Laselle! the last person I expected to 
meet here! I thought that pleasure would have 
to be deferred until I went South. What is he 
doing in New York? I think he will bear 
watching. Ten to one he is going to meddle 
with the little girl! If Victor were alive—my 
friend Victor—would he not thank me to keep 
an eye on his child?” 

Cold as it was, he crossed the street and sat 
down on a bench in the square where he could 
keep the music-store in sight, Presently a slim 
girl went quickly by, giving him a modest 
glance of petite he was so evidently from 
some other land. He started up from his lean- 
ing attitude and gazed after her, 

‘By all the Fates, her living image! Is this 
place haunted?” 
ee ay he quitted the bench and followed 

e girl, 

It was little Claire on her way to rehearsal; 
he watched her until she had entered the theater 

So,” he remarked to himself, drawing a 
long breath, ‘‘ she follows in her mother’s foot- 


steps.” 

Hie asked the surly doorkeeper for the address 
of the young lady who had just gone in. 

“We ain’t allowed to give it,” was the gruff 


reply. 
K fier name?” 


“‘Tt’s down on the bills as Claire Mason; they 
mostly go by some other name than their true 
one, sir.” 

“How long will it be before rehearsal is 
over?” 

“That I can’t tell you, sir; it’s sometimes 
longer, sometimes shorter. The manager is ver 
strict; he don’t like gentlemen hanging about.” 

**T am pleased to hear that,” said the stran- 
ger, smiling. ‘‘Yethecan hardly prevent m 
walking up and down on the pavement if 
have a fancy to do so.” He did not speak so 
mauch like a foreigner as he looked like one. 

‘That Claire does have the greatest lot of 
fools after her!” muttered the doorkeeper as the 
stranger passed on. ‘‘ An’ she never sees ’em— 
never gives ’emalook. My two-year-old bab 
at home ain’t more innocent than she is. All 
she thinks of is her singing. There he comes 
back here!—bound to wait till she comes out, i 
dare say,” he added, five minutes later, as the 
gentleman came walking slowly back. ‘‘I do 
wish they would leaye the little girl alone! 
This one has oceans of money, I should say— 
some furrin nabob!” 

And here an extremely dandified colored per- 
son came along and stopping in front of the 
opera-house, took up a_ position in front of a 
lamp-post, against which he leaned with an air 
of eee negligence, 

“That nigger has an easy berth, I take it,” 
muttered the old doorkeeper, surveying him 
with contempt. “Jeweled and fixed up to kill! 
I reckon he’s vally to the nabob. That ex- 
pists his:loitering about here; he’s waitin’ fur 

is master;” but this shrewd guess of the old 
fellow was not quite correct, as we know. 

Pierre was on the watch; but he would just 
as soon have expected to see a ‘‘spook” as this 
sallow-faced personage, wrap} in rich furs, 
who presently walked slowly by and gave him 
along full look out of a eae! of deep-set eyes 
that seemed to act like a shock from an electric 
battery on the colored man, whose jaw dropped 
= whose tawny skin turned a sort of lead 
color. 

‘*My laws!” he ejaculated, to himself, when 
the stranger was out of hearing, ‘‘I neber saw 
such eyes—like live coals—for all de worl’ like 
de debbil himself! He ’minded me powerful of 
—but sho’, I’m not one ob de superstituous sort, 
like common colored trash! Lots of folks dis- 
sembles each other; it’s only natural. It’s a 
coincident — only a_coincident. Dat gentle- 
man’s from Cuba or Rio Janeiro, or some such 
place; I knows the cut of their jib.” 

Meantime, the gentleman was also murmur- 
ing to himself: 

‘Julien and his valet! Pierre was always a 
rascal. Whatis he watching the theater door 
for? DidI not say so? Poor, poor little butter- 
fly !—will it not flutter into some one of these 
nets spread to snare it? Come, come! this is 
better than the play they will have to-night on 
the stage. ‘ All the wothd’s a stage and the 
men and women merely players.’ Let me see 


the curtain come down on the first scene of this 
—farce?—tragedy?” 

And behold, little Claire flutters out into the 
wintry sunshine, and the mulatto ‘‘shadows” 
her to her home, and the sallow-faced gentle- 
man laughs in his sleeve, 


CHAPTER IT. 
FACE TO FACE, 
But Lancelot mused a little space; 
He said, ‘‘She has a lovely face, 
God, in his mercy, give her grace,”’ 
—TENNYSON. 

“THAT same gentleman is in the box staring 
at you harder than ever. I would like to choke 
him!” said Carlos, sotto voce, during the peasant- 
dance that areas 

As they whirled to their place at the front 
Claire looked up—yes, there were those black 
eyes which had so disturbed her the night be- 
fore. And there, sitting beside the dark gen- 
tleman, was another, his opposite in good looks 
—for Aubrey Chayce was a blonde of the most 
perfect type. Never, never had little Claire 
seen any one so beautiful. He had a face, one 
look at which had set fire to the light fancies of 
many a girl’s heart. A beautiful head poised 
above a white throat and broad shoulders; 
gold-tinted hair that would crisply curl in spite 
of merciless croppings; dark-blue eyes with 
womanish lashes, a mouth red and softly-curved 
but with a resolute finish, a blonde mustache— 
one may catalogue his features, yet fail to give 
an impression of his easy, high-bred air, his 
careless smile, the wonderful steel-blue flash of 
a sudden glance. 

For the first time Claire was conscious under 
observation. Her long lashes drooped, her 
heart bounded under its scarlet bodice; for 
both were looking directly at her—evidently 
talking of her. 

Were those two elegant persons in the right- 
hand lower stage-box talking about the insigni- 
ficant little chorus-singer? Let us listen and 


earn. 
2 ay what might have been expected,” says 
the dark gentleman, ‘‘ There is a Vulgar pro- 
verb—‘ at is bred in the bone will come out 
in the flesh.’ I am sorry to find her here.” 

i ee Sener an innocent little thing—and very 
lovely. 

‘Seems! What can you tell by a woman’s 
face? She is sly enough if she is like her mo- 
ther. I have half a mind to quit New York 
without going near her. I have come too late.” 

‘Whose fault is that, Laselle?” 

“Hers, most decidedly. I wished the Sisters 
to keep her always in the conveut; but the mo- 
ther was too strong in her. She insisted that 
she was born to be a great singer, and left them 
despite of their opposition. I only learned that 
she had done so quite recently. You under- 
stand, she has no legal claim on me. Her mo- 
ther, Mariella, was a singer, who flung her en- 
chantments around my brother when he was 
scarcely more than a boy. He was very fond 
of her, and, so far as I know, she was true to 
him while he lived. After he was shot, in the 
Batitle of the Wilderness, he asked me to make 
what provision I could for Mariella and her 
baby; but £ could do little, in those days; no 
Southerner was rich at the end of the war; the 
singer died of consumption in a couple of years, 
and the child was placed with the good nuns in 
Baltimore. You see, she has no claims on me; 


nor does she seem to need me; yet, I have a — 
small sum of money which came to Victor after ~ 


his death, when the Yankees bought his worn- 
out land; and I must get it off my hands by 
giving it to her.” 

While the last scene was on, the Southerner 
wrote hastily on a leaf torn from his note-book: 


‘“MADEMOISELLE CLAIRE Mason: If you care to re- 
ceive a small amount of money left by a colonel in 
the Confederate service, who died during the war, 
call to-morrow at 11 A. m. at No. —, Fifth avenue. 

“Juuen LAseLie, of Louisiana.” 


This note was handed to the chorus-singer by 
a mulatto as she came out of the theater. In a 
daze of wonder as to what was in it, she hurried 
home to her little attic room, where she lighted 
her lamp and read it over and over. 

Laselle! Why, that was her own name! Her 
father was a colonel and died during the war! 
That gentleman who had stared at ber so had 
startled her because he might have been a more 
mature ima; 
she cherished as her father’s likeness. Julien 
Laselle—he must be her own uncle! And he 
wanted to see her! Why was his note so cold 
and curt? It was not like the letter of a rela- 
tive. Perhaps—yes, of course!—he was ashamed 
of her because she was only a poor little chorus- 
singer. He was an aristocrat—one could see 
that at a glance! A 

“So am I,” said Little Claire, with flushed 
cheeks and kindling eyes, ‘‘ as —— to the full 
as he is! Was not my father his brother? Am 
I not a soldier’s daughter? Perhaps I am mis- 
jud, him; to-morrow will show. It would 
be so pleasant to find friends whose veins beat 
with the same blood as my own!” 

Cherishing this happy thought, Claire said her 
prayers, and managed, after a time, to fall 
asleep, despite the excitement which thrilled 
every nerve. 


Aubrey Chayce and his elegant guest were 
through with their breakfast and morning cigar 
beg eleven Nag struck, and were busy in 
the library with the ne pers. 

Simultaneously with soft chime of the 


of the faded ambrotype which. 
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bronze timepiece, came a ring at the bell; the 
next minute the footman presented a salver to 
the guest, on which lay a modest card, inscribed 
“Claire Laselle.” 

A flush came over the haughty face of the 
Southerner: 

“By all that’s impertinent, Chayce, the girl 
dubs herself 4 Laselle! Doubtless she re prove 
as bold in other things as in that. We will 
give her a check for $1,000, and shake her off as 
quickly as possible.” 

“ And I will retire until the agreeable inter- 
view is over.” 

“Not at all; please keep your seat. I shall 
get rid of her the sooner for having some one 
present.” 

“Very well, then. Andrew, show the young 
lady in.” 

Yesterday, when little Claire stole that look 
at the blonde young gentleman in the box, the 
wildest stretch of imagination could hardly have 
foreshadowed a visit to his house. She recog- 
nized him) immediately, as she entered the li- 
brary, with that graceful; self-possessed air 
natural to her—lotnging in a velvet easy-chair, 
his beautiful head thrown back against the ma- 
roon cushions, his perfect profile looking as 
clear-cut as acameo. How handsome he was! 
How perfectly the luxury of this house became 
him! <A thrill of new, sweet, strange emotion 
Swept every nerve of the young singer; she was 

lad that he did not look round at her; she could 
rdly have borne his observation calmly. 

However, she was not here to see him; her 
glance sought the face of the dark gentleman, 
so like that picture she had kissed a thousand 
times. 

Julien Laselle had arisen from. his chair; he 
did not come forward to meet her; he did not 
extend a cordial hand;—he bowed coldly and 
formally, as to one he met on business terms, 
merely; so that Claire faltered, and the words 
she had been about to speak died on her lips; 
she could not call this man ‘ uncle,” 

“Be seated, Miss Claire,” he said, with chill- 
ing politeness. ‘‘ Let me first be certain Tam 
not mistaken in thé person. Your mother was 
Mariella, the singer, was she not?” 

“Yes, until she became Madame Laselle, your 
brother’s wife. She never sung after she was 
married. She hastold meso. J would not give 
up my singing to be a king’s bride.” 

es That isa pity. I had some idea of offering 
to place you in school, and to provide hand- 
somely for your future, on condition that you 
would promise néver to return to the stage. 

“Oh, I could not promise that! I shall be a 
great singer, some day, uncle; and you will 
then not look down on me, as you do now. 
Tam very proud of my name—of my birth. It 
makes me thrill from head to foot with jo 
when I think that my father was—a noble offi- 
cer, who died fighting! That memory is my in- 
heritance. I am poor and desolate, uncle; but, 
T never forget that my father was Colonel Vic- 
tor Laselle.” 

The little hands had twined themselves to- 
gethér, a pink rose had come out in the pale 
cheeks, the great, velvety dark eyes glowed un- 
der the brim of the homemade hat; the sweet 
voice, ringing with repressed enthusiasm, stirred 
some responsive feeling in the breast of the 
young master of the house, who had lowered 

is paper, and was looking at the little chorus- 
singer over the top of it. 
er words had an embarrassing effect on the 
aristocrat, who stood looking down on her; a 
dark biush came up slowly in his ‘face and 
burned there for some time. His throat seemed 
to “have a frog in it,” as he said, stiffly: 

“ Well, well! _I suppose yes know that your 
father had lost every dollar of his property 
when he went into the war. His slaves were 
liberated, his plantations laid waste—there was 
nothing to leave to those dependent on him; but 
he bade me, should anything ever come out of 
his impoverished estate, to give it to you. Last 
winter a Yankee paid me five thousand dollars 
for the old plantation; there were debts to be 
paid; heré is a check for the one thousand dol- 
lars remaining after those were paid.” 

ore looked at the bit of paper he held out 
to her. 

‘‘Dear, dear father!” she murmured. ‘He 
thought of me—his little child!” 

‘Are you not going to take it?”—the check 
was trembling in his hand. 

“Oh, yes; and thank you, uncle, for the 
trouble you have had about it.” 

As she took the slip of paper she pressed. it 
passionately, reverently to her lips, as if it were 
something direct from the touch of the never- 
known father whom her loving ‘heart had 
idealized. 

“Take care of it,” said the Southerner, 
abruptly turning away. He walked to a win- 
dow, stood there a moment, and came back, 
“T will say:to you again, Claire, that, if you 
will leave the stage and give up the idea of be- 
ing a ee singer, I will } place you in the best 
«hoo: you may select here at the North for 
three years; you have clothes and apne. 
ing-money equal to the other pupils; and I will 
make some provision for you when you come 
out. I, too, lost all my property during the 
war; but since then I have had left tome, by a 


relative in Cuba, large estates. I am amply 
able to do this for you—anxious to do it. 
you accept my offer, however, you must agree 
to another article in the terms—you must drop 
the name of Laselle. Your mother’s is the only 
name which rightly belongs to you, and—I have 
objections to your assumption of mine.” 

‘Give up my father’s name?” geen © 

“T tell. you,” growing impatient, *‘ you have 
no right. to it—no legal right. You are old 
enough now to understand the true state of af- 
fairs, mademoiselle; and you must know that 
your mother was not my brother’s wife. Hea- 
ven forbid! A Laselle never quite so far forgot 
himself as to marry an actress! _However, Vic- 
tor had a kind heart, and in dying, he asked me 
to do for you what I could.” 

Little Claire listened to these cruel words in 
mute amazement; as their meaning grew upon 
her, her eyes flashed with a fire before which 
those of the haughty Southerner quailed; she 
drew up her slim, girlish figure; her words 
dropped, burning as flakes of fire: 

Ly Bieodarer! ou call yourselfa gentleman, 
yet stand there and utter a base falsehood! I 
have the marriage certificate of my parents; I 
have read it a hundred times. No false certifi- 
cate, either, for the clergyman who married 
my mother, buried her, and is at this day liv- 
ing, and a friegd of mine. Iam a Laselle, and, 
LI hope, a better one than yow are! For, it is 
not only my dead mother whom you slander, 
but my dead father—your own brother!—who 
is in the grave and cannot defend his own 
honor. Oh, that is basest treachery! Farewell 
forever, uncle! It is J who disown you! I 
would not receive your charity were I perish- 
ing of hunger. A man who slanders the dead 
and would rob a girl of her only birthright— 
her good name! Think not I shall give up my 
dear father’s name; you will hear it more times 
than you care to, perhaps, if I achieve what I 
aspire to!” and little Claire, who had hurled 
these sentences at him with indescribable scorn, 
turned quickly and walked out of the room. 

There was a minute's silence, during which 
the outer door was heard to close, and then 
Julien Laselle burst into a rather constrained 


ain § 

“Little spitfire! By Jove, Chayce, the girl 
has some of the Laselle spirit, if she did come 
by it ina left-handed fashion. She fairly put 
me to the blush. I am sorry I hurt her feel- 
ings; I had no idea she laid claim to her father, 
in that style. Ihad to speak as I did, or she 
would have presumed on rights which she did 
not possess,” and he mopped his face with his 
handkerchief, fora cold sweat had. broken out 
on. it when the girl had referred so earnestly to 
her intentions. 

Aubrey Chayce glanced up from his paper 
with one of those careless, swift flashes of his 
blue eyes which seemed so careless and unob- 
servant, 

“She is a plucky little thing,” he remarked; 
“and she has a lovely face;” and then he re- 
turned to his news-column, leaving his guest 
feeling very hot and uncomfortable, Not for 
the, world would the planter have this young 
millionaire, whom he had chosen as his daugh- 
ter’s future husband, suspect that he was guilty 
of high-handed fraud in his transaction with the 
young opera-singer. 

His uneasiness continued, so that he soon ex- 
cused himself and went to his room, where his 
servant was packing his baggage, for his visit 
to New York was drawing to a close. 

“Pierre, if that beggar ad been a queen she 
could not have held herself higher. 6 must 
get hold of those papers, or she will make us 
trouble.” 

“Yes, mastah, I have thought of a plan.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE MASTER OF BELLE-RIVIERE. 

“ My thinking of her, or the music’s strain, 

Or something that never will be expressed, 
Has brought her back from the grave again 
With the jasmine on her breast.” 

TWENTY years ago a ape old planter of 
Louisiana had come up to Washington to spend 
the winter and to introduce his son of twenty- 
two to the gayeties of the Capital. It was a 
time of burning excitement in political circles; 
but Victor Laselle, the son, took small interest 
in that which absorbed his father; he did, how- 
ever, improve his opportunities for pleasure so 
thoroughly that before the Inauguration he 
was secretly married to a young and beautiful 
opera-singer, against whose reputation scandal 
had never breathed a word—a lady quite fit to 
be his wife—a lady he was madly enamored.of 
—yet whom he dared not venture to introduce 
into his father’s house as his bride. He plead 
with her for a few months or years of secrecy 
—to which she foolishly consented; the war 
broke out; he sent her to New York and joined 
the Confederate ranks; they did not meet after 
that: his father died, a ruined man, of a broken 
heart; Victor was promoted to be a colonel, for 
distinguished bravery; news came to him, b 
letter, that. he was the father of a little girl; 
time rolled on; his younger brother, Julien, 
a by his side; the long, long, awful battle 
of the Wilderness was fought—after that a 


blank for Mariella Laselle—a darkness full of 
doubt and fear—a despairing certainty—Colo- 
nel Victor Laselle’s name among the lists of 
Confederate dead! 

Seventeen years have passed since the lovel 
Mariella read that black list; she, too, is dead; 
Julien Laselle, with a letter in his hand, walks 
up and down the long “gallery” that runs 
around the second story of his house at Belle- 
Riviére. His colored valet, Pierre, had just; 
brought that letter, with others, and a bundle 
of newspapers from the river-town, four miles 
below. 

“So, Aubrey Chayce will be here, perhaps 
to-day. Imust send down to the boat this af- 
ternoon. I hope he will not find it dull here; I 
must do something fine in the way of entertain- 
ment, What shall it be? The country is apt 
to be dull to a city man.” 

Dull! He must be gifted with small love of 
the beautiful who could find it dull at Belle- 
Riviére, in this last week of February! Belle- 
Riviére, the loveliest spot in all Louisiana, ly- 
ing high and dry, sixty feet above the level of 
the low, wet lands about it—hedged about with 
roses, embowered in lemon and orange groves— 
the large, rambling two-story white house mat- 
ted in jasmine and honeysuckle, every pillar of 
the long piazzas, every chimney and casement 
and gable cumbered with a weightof bloom and 
greenery—the river rolling its spring-tide not 
far away—the air crystal, the sky sapphire. 


The master did it injustice when he imagined 
it. could be dull to a Northern man, with the 
chill of snowflaws still clinging about him. 

‘‘T must call all our resources into play,” con- 
tinued Laselle, pacing up and down the sweet 
jasmine-shaded gallery. ‘‘I want him to have 
a good time. ome day, I hope, he will be 
my Elfie’s husband. I shall work to bring it 
about. [like him; I am fascinated by him; I 
don’t seo how any woman can withstand him. 
I wonder if I have done an imprudent thing in 
inviting him to. Belle-Rivitre? Somebody’s 
careless words may reveal to him the secret I 
would hide from him, of all men. Yet he is 
unsuspicious, thoughtless—not the man to put 
this and that together—to piece out a story out 
of scraps—he will be here only a week—the 
danger is too ca | to give me even this half- 
hour’s uneasiness. I must inform Mrs. Laselle 
of the expected arrival, speak for a grand din- 
ner, send notice tosome of my neighbors that I 
am to have company. Let me see, it is noon; I 
will have some luncheon, and drive to the town 
so as to be there before three—the boat may be 
along by three. Ah, Elfie, is that you? hat 
have you been doing all the morning?” t 


“Yes; and dreaming. 


Iwas a Persian girl, ‘serene, with argent-lid- 
er eyes,’ and tha had—a lover—whose 
08 


“* Rustling through 

The low and bloomed foliage, drove 
The fragrant, glistening deeps, and clove 

The citron-shadows in the blue.’ ” 


‘A lover! My little girldream of a lover!” 
laughed Julien Laselle. ‘I think her papa will 
have to be her only lover for some years yet!” 

“T don’t know about that, papa, cher. I 
shall be fifteen in four days; and I am very tall 
of my age, every one says. Juliet was only 
fourteen when she married Romeo,” 

“Elfie! Elfie!” exclaimed the father, in as- 
tonishment. 

‘Oh, you need not be jealous, papa! I have 
not found my Romeo yet. I mean to be very, 
very, very particular! I have never, so far, seen 
any one one-hundredth part as nice, or as hand- 
some as you, papa. T hardly think Tever shall,” 
with a sigh. “Still, I may! At present, I 
have to be satisfied with you and mamma and 
my kitten. Isn’t she the loveliest little love you 
ever saw? I have had her with me all the time 
I was in the swing. Ihave put that necklace of 
cape-jasmines around her, because cats are fond 
of perfumes. The little cuddling darling!” 

. sp hos Elfie, which do you like best, 
Wi. Tete ie weed. woes: 

e gir into a sweet, coquettish laugh. 

“Tt is hard to tell. You ob per Soden. 

and I admire you ever so much; but kitty 

is just as white as snow and as soft as down—” 

‘ And her society is more suited to you, intel- 
lectually !” 

‘Now, papa, when you are jealous you are 
alwayssarcastic. I don’t care a feather for m 
intellect ; my beauty is to be my chief talent. 
Iexpect to succeed on the strength of my re- 
semblance to you.” 

“You can claw and kiss at the same moment, 
can’t you, Elfie?’ 

“Indeed, Ican. Iknow I am awfully spite- 
ful. See ee to spit and scratch like 
a wild cat. I gave up using my finger-nails 
some years ago; but my temper bristles with 
invisible claws still; be caréful you don’t ruffle 
it, Papa darling. Who is your letter from?” 

“This one is from Mr. Aubrey Chayce, of 

| New York.” 

** And is he coming, a5 you expected?” 


| 
| 


+ 


| 


_ pouring out her sto! 
Mrs. Le 


“Yes, Elfie. Make yourself pretty and you 
shall drive with me to the steamboat-landing 
by-and-by. He may arrive this afternoon.” 

“Oh, joy! And may I do the driving?” 

“Tm going to take the black span; you could 
hardly manage it.” 

‘* Ah, cannot I? Idrove'the black team every 
day you were away.” 

‘“* Elfie! you will be killed some day.” 

‘*T expect to die when my time comes.” 

“Ts there anything you are afraid of?” 

‘7 am just a little afraid of you, papa—when 
you are in a passion.” 

“Tam glad to hear that. I shall contrive to 
get in a passion when I desire to make you 
mind.” 

“Don’t do it just now, please,” laughed the 
girl, slipping her hand into his arm and walk- 
ing by his side up and down the long, cool gal- 
lery—a tall, slim, graceful young creature, the 
more youthful and softer image of the father 
with whom she kept step. 

She had his clear, dark complexion, his deli- 
cate, haughty features, his purple-black hair and 
bright flashing eyes. The dusky bloom on the 
tresses which fell below her waist was like the 
tint of purple on the sloe; her little mouth was 
scarlet and sweet as a ripe strawberry; the flush 
of pomegranate blossoms, or oleander, was like 
the soft red in her cheeks; her face was a pure, 
delicate oval; her eyes changed with every 
thought and impulse—were sweet, or dreamy, 
or merry, or darting fire, as the passing mood 
might be, but always glorious wells of “beauty 
under the shadow of their dark lashes. She 
was dressed in a simple white cambric, with 
a sash of cardinal ribbon about the slim waist 
—a school-girl, nothing more; yet older in 
her fancies, than any one would dream from 
her childish, frolicksome, petulant, ways;—her 
father’s pet and idol, now ruling him, and now 
yielding to him—a passionate, willful, loving, 
tempestuous creature, ready to worship or to 
hate, to caress or to tear in pieces—bewitching, 
even in her rebellious moods—and promising to 
ripen swiftly into all-conquering beauty. 

Julien Laselle laid his dark, slender hand 
lovingly on his daughter’s. 

“TT am. thinking, what can I do to make it 
leasant for Mr. Chayee. I should like to give 
im proof of our Southern hospitality. Do you 

think we can get up a ball at Belle-Riviére, Elfie? 
The weather is lovely and the moon will be at 
the full.” 

“A ball? Oh, papa, what rapture in the very 
idea!” 

\ You would like it then?” 

' «Papa, does my kitten like cream?—does the 
sky like stars, or gentlemen politics, or sum- 
mer roses?” 

He smiled into the bright face turned eagerly 
up to his own. 

“Go consult your mother, then, Elfie. If we 
are to have it, I must speak to some of my 
friends in town this.afternoon. Arrange it to 
suit yourselves—a bal masque, or a plain ball 
and supper; or tableaux first, and a dance af- 
terward.” 

Away darted Elfie, swift and bright as the 
humming-bird which just then made a dash 
away from the clustered bells of the honey- 
suckle into which it had been dipping its bill. 

Julien Laselle, leaning over the railing of the 
gallery, his dark face framed between masses 
of drooping jasmine, looked off toward the far- 
windin piers river shining like dull dead 
gold under the noonday sun. 

“Tf he should deapectoit he should suspect— 
it ‘would spel everything! What, if I have 
made a fool of myself, in inviting him to my 
home? Itis alwaysa dangerous game to play. 
Bah! those cape-jasmines! How sweet—how 
deadly sweet they are! She always wore them. 
Strangely enough, Elfie is passionately fond of 
them at will have themeverywhere! I would 
to God I could shake off the pale ghost of. her 
who used to twine their silver stars in her hair 
or shelter them in her fairer bosom! Ah, Julien 

e, 
“* Has the past, then, so much power, 
You dare not face a little flower 

Lest it make you hang yourself 

Z For being yourself for an hour?’ ” 


With a gesture of self-contempt he turned 
and went into the upper hall, which in the airy 
Southern fashion, ran straight through the 
house, with a door at either end opening on 
flower-twined galleries. 
He stopped for five minutes in his wife’s 
chamber, where Elfie, at her mother’s feet, was 
of the ball. 
aselle, a tall, thin woman with hardly 
a trace of beauty, was leaning back in her in- 
valid’s chair, listening with mapas patience. 
Being nearly always ill, she looked ten years 
older than her handsome husband, though their 
s were the same. In her young. days, an 
elegant figure and fine dressing had given her a 
certain style which passed for good looks; she 
had brought a good old name and some wealth 
into the family; and she lived on the prestige 
of this, now that her charms, such as they were, 
had faded. Julien. had never loved her; but he 
treated her with a certain formal respect which 
satisfied her; and all the hungry passion of his 
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torrid nature was lavished in his love for their 
only child, Elfie, light of his eyes, darling of his 
home, object of his ambition, 

“Well, madame, my wife, what do you say 
to the ball?” 

“You and Elfie forget the condition of my 
nerves,” complainingly. 

‘Oh, no! but we promise you, Olivia, no care 
or trouble shall come upon you in consequence 
of our festivities. If you do not wish to ap- 
pear, we will not require it; though,” he added, 
with a touch of artful flattery, “it would be a 
pleasure to see madame in an eee dress and 
jewels again. Do you think you will be able to 
come down to dinner this afternoon at five?’ 

‘*T shall make an effort, Julien. Iam curious 
to see what there is so fascinating about this 
Mr. Aubrey Chayce.” 

“So am I,” added Elfie, demurely. ‘‘ I have 
wondered until I am tired of idle speculation. 
Of course, I shall be horribly disappointed |— 
one always is when one expectsso much. Here 
is Phyllis with your luncheon, petite maman ; 
and so, good-by; papa and I are going to drive 
to town after we have had our cold chicken and 
claret. You must look out on the drive about 
three, maman, to behold your pride and darling 
handling the ribbons over the black team while 
papa and the beautiful Unknown sit shrinking 
on the back seat, pale with fright.” 

The mother smiled faintly; the daughter 
threw back a kiss from the threshold as she dis- 
appeared; the father, after courteously asking 
if madame had any orders, bowed decorously 
and followed the witching hoyden down-stairs, 

At a little after three, as she had foretold, 
Elfie appeared at a distance on the white shell 
carriage-drive, proudly holding in check the 
champing, restless, quivering horses, impatient 
to be on the full run, yet obedient to the will of 
the slim young girl on the driver’s box, who sat 
there—the ebony coachman beaming at her ex- 
pee rigid beside her—her hat blown back off 

ier head, her eyes shining with excitement, her 
white frock fluttering about her little feet, her 
slim, supple hands guiding the reins—her heart 
throbbing with pleasure and triumph and some 
other strange, unnamable, unrecognized feel- 
ing which had pierced through it when her 
merry eyes first met the blue splendor of their 
visitor’s. 

She had allowed the horses to fly like the wind 
along the four miles of country road between 
the town and the plantation; but, when they 
entered the charmed precincts of Belle-Riviére, 
the murmur of delight which came from the 
lips of Aubrey Chayce—his petition to be given 
time to admire—was heeded; she reined in her 
Late team so that he could catch a flying 
glimpse of the long rose-hedges, the green fields, 
the rows of magnolias and oleanders beside the 
drives, the ant of flowers, the fountains, the 
gleam of the river, the shell-paths winding 
about beds of bloom, and leading to arbors cov- 
ered with trellis-roses—to the deep twilight of 
mournful, mossy ¢ypresses—to picturesque out- 
houses huddled in the rear of the main dwell- 
ing—and the hot sun blazing down on all, the 
air delicious with every imaginable blended 
sweet of orchards of apricot, orange and lemon, 
and gardens of heliotrope and lilies. To Aubrey, 
who had left New York, five days before ina 
whirling, blustering gust of snow and sleet, the 
effect was magical. 

“T don’t wonder you think there is no place 
like Belle-Riviére,” he said to his host. .‘‘ This 
is Paradise!” 

‘And the Peri,” added Elfie, throwing him 
an arch glance over her shoulder, as she pulled 
up the restless team before the door, 

‘‘Yes, and the Peri,” assented Aubrey, with 
his careless smile; ‘‘ yet, not ‘disconsolate,’ if 
we are to judge by her bright face, 

‘« By the way,” he said, in a lower voice to his 
host, as they, having descended, watched Miss 
Elfie drive on in the direction of the stables, “1 
had company from New York on the boat; 
they came on board at St. Louis,” 

‘* Who, may I ask?” 

“Bright’s opera troupe. It has been resolved 
into a traveling company for the spring season.” 

“Ts she still with the troupe?” 

‘Yes. I spoke with her once on the steamer. 
They were to disembark at Baton Rouge, too, I 
believe. Did you notice them?’ 

‘*No. You came off, immediately, and we 
drove away. I dare say they will stop; all the 
companies do.” A shadow had fallen on the 
host’s face; he paused a little, then added: ‘‘Did 
you inform Claire that you were on your way 
to visit me?” 

‘*T would hardly do that, Mr. Laselle.” 

“IT beg your pardon, Aubrey; of course you 
would infer that I might not desire it. I won- 
der if she knows my place of residence?” 

He mused a moment, then put away the in- 
truding subject with one of his brilliant, win- 
ning smiles. ‘‘Welcome to Belle-Riviére, Mr. 
Chayce._ I cannot say how honored and de- 
lighted Iam to have you for my guest. Ma- 
dame Laselle is an invalid; but she hopes for 
the pleasure of meeting you at dinner. And 
now, my house is yours.” 

Aubrey Chayce smiled a nse, feeling no 
warning that this visit would differ from other 
agreeable visits he had made, 


CHAPTER V. 
TOO WARY FOR THE UNWARY. 

A deed accurst! Strokes have been struck before 

By the assassin’s hand. —TayLor, 

WHEN Claire left the presence of her uncle, 
from that interview in the house of Aubrey 
Chayce, her first impulse had been to tear in 
vieces the check for $1,000 which she held in 
1er hand, and scatter it to the winds of heaven; 
her breast labored with the passion of indigna- 
tion, which half-stifled her. 

‘¢ Cruel—cruel! heartless—wicked! I do not 
care for myself, but to slander them—that is in- 
tolerable! My own father—my brave, honor- 
able father, who died a soldier’s death--whom 
my mother died for, pining herself out of the 
world, after him—to be maligned by a brother! 
Never do I want to see your face again, uncle. 
Better to live on alone, as [have lived, ‘God, 
who cares for the sparrows, ‘will care for me. 

‘* About this money, had it come from him, I 
would not touch it, But, it was my father’s— 
not his. I will use it for that purpose which is 
most sacred to me—my musical education. «I 
will place it in bank until next June, when my 
engagement with Mr. Bright will be at an end; 
then, I will sail for Milan! ‘T shall get at least 
one year of study under some able master. 
The dream, the longing of my life will come to 
pass. Ah, Claire, put away your angry thoughts 
and thank the good Father for what this money 
will do for you! -And now, business—business! 
Tam late, and shall havea fine to pay,”—for 
there was rehearsal again from twelve to two, 
and our little chorus-singer was behind time. 

Her mind was crowded with agitated 
thoughts; but she threw her usual energy into 
her work, going through her part with more 
than fidelity—with enthusiasm; so as to win a 
word of praise from the manager, 

Once free, she hurried away from the theater 
with a preoccupied air.. So absorbed was she 
that she even passed Big Flannigan—who was 
standing on the corner in the idle consciousness 
of being off his beat—without observing him, 
until he called after,her: 

“* Hallo, my little dear! You’re not getting 
too Se to notice yer friends?” 

‘“No, no,” falling back to where he stood. 
“Walk on with me, Flannigan, and I will tell 
you something you will be glad to hear.” 

He went on with her, looking down at her 
with great curiosity. 

“‘T have a thousand dollars—can you believe 
it?—and I’m going to keep it safe in bank until 
June; and then—I’m going abroad!” 

He did not appear as delighted as she expect- 
ed; his gray eyes looked down at her sharply, 
and he asked, rather gruffly: 

“Where did you get that?’ Blast me, if I 
don’t believe twas the dark gentleman as fol- 
lowed you night before last as give it to you!” 

“Why, how did you guess it, Flannigan? It 
was he who gave it to me.” 

“* An’ you tuck it?’ in tones of deep reproach. 

“Why, yes—do you think I ought not? Iwas 
half-minded_ to tear the check in a hundred 
pieces; but I thought better of it.” 

**T w’u’dn’t ’a’ believed it of you, Miss Claire, 
I w’u’dn’t, indade! It’s bad—bad, takin’ money 
ye hav’n’t honestly earned,” 

** When it was my own father’s?” 

““Ob!! yer own father’s?” 

“Yes. The gentleman you noticed is m 
uncle. He brought the check up from the Sout 
with him; he had sold my father’s old planta- 
tion—but there were debts, so that I only had 
this $1,000 left. It is a great deal to’ me, 
though, Flannigan; it will make me a prima 
donna, perhaps! And when I am one, ‘and 
make as much as this check every night I sin 
why, you dear good old Flannigan you, I shall 
not forget how often you have taken care of 
me! You won’t have to be out on cold winter 
nights when those good times come!” 

‘Bless your little heart, miss, I belave you! 
You're certain sure the gentleman is your 
uncle?’ doubtfully. ‘Sure, if I thought ‘he 
was decaving you with a rigmarole of a story; 
I'd wring his neck!” 

“*He is my uncle, sure enough. I knew him, 
when I saw him in the box, he is so much like 
my dear father; but [ don’t like him and I shall 
never call him uncle, or have anything more to 
do with him, He slandered my parents to me, 
and that is enough. Well, here I am home, and 
thanks for your company.” 

She ran up the steps, while the policeman 
sauntered on, muttering: 

“T declare, she gave me a fright; but the 
dear little innocent didn’t see what I suspicion- 
ed, which I’m glad she didn’t; it would ’a’ broke 
her heart; but ’'m bound to look after her so 
long as there ain’t nobody to do it better.” 

Meantime Claire, never thinking of the cold 
meat and bread awaiting her in the dining-~ 
room, hastened to her room, threw off her: © 
wraps, locked her door, and took out a box 
from the depths of the cheap trunk which stood 
in her eloset.. Seating herself on the floor she 
drew the box to her, reverently lifted the lid 
and with a tender, affectionate touch explored 
its contents. Not that she did not know by 
heart every word of those few yellow, worn 
letters, which her father had written to her mo- 
ther after their traric parting—every Hite or 
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nament and memento of that mother, which ne- 
cessity had not forced her to part with—every 
lineament of their pictures far better than her 
own features—but that it was a comfort to her 
to see and touch them after the cruel wound 
she had received that morning. There was her 
mother’s prayer-book; and, between its pages, 
the precious .marriage-certificate. There were 
the letters beginning—‘‘ My own. dear. wife,” 
“My darling wife.” There was a little note on 
faded es paper—about which some sweet, 
tropical perfume still clung—in which “ Vic- 
tor” passionately pleaded for ‘ Mariella” to 
round of 
his father’s displeasure at the match. There 
was the plain heavy gold wedding-ring, with 
the date engraved inside. 

“Wicked, wicked, cruel uncle!” cried Claire, 
her anger and grief growing as she gazed on the 
beautiful faces of her parents. ‘* You crushed 
my sweet mother and you would crush me, to 
flatter that hateful family pride. Oh, I must 
not disgrace the name of elle by using it! I 
must give up the only treasure my brave father 
left me—his name! No, Mr. Julien Laselle, the 
daughter of Colonel Victor Laselle does’ not 
yield her inheritance at your bidding.” 

Among trinkets of lesser value there still re- 
mained a costly diamond cross, the wedding 
present of Victor Laselle to his bride. The jew- 
els which had once glittered in Mariella’s gold 
hair, on her exquisite neck, her snowy arms— 
jewels won by her beautiful yoice—all went to 
support her and her child, after Victor joined 
the Confederate Army and his father went to 
wreck and ruin, and her own health broke down 
under the burden of motherhood, care, suspense 
and sorrow:—all, save this cross, which she di- 
rected, in her poor little will, should be kept un- 
til Claire grew up, if it were possible. She died 
—two years after the news of her husband’s 
death, when baby Claire was not quite two—in 
the care of the good nuns ina convent in Balti- 
more. They knew her history and promised to 
bring up her child in e and safety, within 
the convent walls. This promise they kept; 
Claire grew up amid the gentle nuns, gentle and 
loving as they, patient, religious; accomplished 
in such things as they judged fit for a younz 
lady—drawing, embroidery, French, music, 
grammar and geography. ith them she still 
might have been; but, some thrill of ambition 
drawn in with her mother’s milk, or some drop 
of fire from her father’s veins, urged her out 
into the busy world, to try her fate as her 
mother had done before her; and so, sadly dis- 
pleasing the good Sisters, yet not without their 
prayers, she had gone forth to try her wings be- 
yond the convent walls. When she went:she 
took with her the little box of mementoes be- 
queathed to her—a talisman to keep the proud, 
pure, lonely girl from even the thought of evil. 

Wasit strange that—without meaning it—she 
looked down on poor Carlos, who worshiped the 
floor her little foot had touched? 

Claire meant to become famous and rich; 
then, when honor and glory were hers, she meant 
to take her pa as the daughter of the young 
officer who had fallen fighting for what he be- 
lieved was right. This was the career she had 
marked out—this the inspiration that never 
failed her, even when she walked to her board- 
ing-house et midnight, alone through the storms 


of winter. 

To others—to Carlos—she was the lovely little 
chorus-singer, very sweet but much too re- 
served :—to herself she was the daughter of that 
dead hero, Colonel Laselle. 

“T have never dared wear my diamond 
cross,” murmured Claire, lingering fondly over 
her treasures. ‘‘Some day, I shall wear it with 
all the pride of one who donsan inherited jewel.” 

On the gold at the back of the cross was in- 
scribed, ‘‘ Victor to Mariella, on owr wedding- 
day.” She looked long at this inscription; the 
brief winter afternoon drew near its close; even 
up in her “sky-parlor” twilight was growing, 
though the gold of a clear sunset shone against 
her window. From the reverie into which she 
had fallen Claire was aroused by a tap at the 
door, Hastily throwing the cross and the bundle 
of Setters into the box, she arose and opened it; 
the boy who attended the front door stood there, 
with a note in his hand, 

‘Wants answer,” he announced, in his graphic 


way. 

Claire recognized the writing as that of her 
uncle, and held the note,somewhat asif it were 
a viper which might sting, while she went to 
the window to read it. It said, briefly: 


“Please see my servant, Pierre, There isa mat- 
ter I forgot to discuss this morning; he is prepared 
to explain it.”’ 


“See him?” asked Buttons, sententiously. 

““Yes—I suppose so,” answered Claire, hardly 
knowing what to say. : 

Instantly the boy vanished; in a couple of 
minutes there was another tap at the door, and 
there stood, elaborately bowing, a dandified 
eolored-man with the easy air of a personal at- 
tendant. 

‘“‘ Are you Pierre?” 

‘Yes, ma’m’selle, I’s Pierre. My mastah 
wished me to say to Ma’m’selle Claire, had she 
a diamond cross belonging to de Laselle family? 
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His brudda Victor gave a cross to ma’m’selle’s 
mudder; but it wasnot Mastah Victor’s to give; 
so Mistah Julien he sa: , ‘Please resto’ it to the 
rightful owner. Fam’ly jewel—b’long to Mastah 
Julien Laselle,’” 

A rosy flame rushed over Claire’s proud face; 
she spoke hotly, with quivering lips and flash- 
ing eyes, while the colored man came a little 
inside the door, closed it behind him and stood 
watching her, grave, silent, but alert: 

“Tt isnot Julien Laselle’s cross! It is mine! 
My father gave it to my mother; she be- 
queathed it tome. Giyeit up? Tell your mas- 
ter I will give it up when he proves, in open 
court, his right to it. Ask him if there is any- 
tat ; else he would like to steal from a poor 

irl? 

“Tt was the gran’modder’s, the modder’s, an’ 
now it is mastah’s,” repeated the valet, rolling 
his eyes about as if in search of the article for 
which he asked. ‘‘Mastah Victor, he had suf- 
fin’ writ on de back, which orter not be put 
dere. You betta give it up, ma’m’selle, to save 
you’se’f trouble.” 

“Never!” said Claire, haughtily. 

“May I see it? I bin in de family long time, 
ebber sence de young mastah’s bohn. I usen to 
see de mistass w’ar a di’mond cross.” As he 
said this, he advanced slowly toward the girl, 
as if not thinking what he was doing, while his 
igh hand was behind him, drawing a large 
white handkerchief from his pocket. 

“No; I will not show it to you. Do not talk 
tomeany more. Goback to your master and 
tell him that I de—” 

Little Claire never finished the sentence. 
When she came to her senses it was perfectly 
dark in her little room, and she was sick and 

iddy. She could see the stars shining through 

er windows and so knew that it must be night. 
While she sat there in a heap on the carpet, 
wondering what had happened and what. was 
the matter with her, a bell not far away struck 
seven. 

Claire thought of the theater and struggled to 
her feet. 

“T must be getting ready. Have I had my 
dinner? Ah, how faint and ill I feel! What is 
the matter?” 

Suddenly memory rushed back into her va- 
eant or dormant brain.. With a stifled shriek 
she flew to light the gas. 

Yes! the box was gene! 

A large handkerchief lay on the floor. She 
picked it up; it gave out a sickening, faint odor 
of chloroform. The dastardly plan of Julien 
Laselle to rob the orphan of all proofs of her 
legitimate claims as the daughter of Victor had 
succeeded! 

The confidential servant had done his work 
well—what was the risk in overpowering a frail 
girl and rendering her senseless by enveloping 
her face in a handkerchief saturated with the 

werful anesthetic? It was child’s-play for 

im to do this and to secure the telltale box; 
then, to pass out with his spoil concealed under 
his overcoat. The plot was a simple one; the 
girl was not ld sa ies injured ; and it 
placed in the hands of the haughty Laselle 
those proofs which it was so important for him 
to suppress. 

Claire sunk into a chair wringing her hands 
and repeating: 

**Gone—gone!” 

Then she sprung up with a’ wild impulse to 
get Big Flannigan and have Julien Laselle ar- 
rested for robbery, in the very house of his 
friend, Aubrey Chayce; but she sat down again, 
laughing scornfully at the idea that her accusa- 
tion would have weight against a Southern 
pelo in the home of an aristocrat like 

ayce. 

“T shall be called an adventuress—an_ im- 
postor—imy claims will be ridiculed—I shall be 
injured in my profession. No, no; I dare not 
seek justice; I am too friendless, too poor! He 
has succeeded by a dastardly exploit, worth 
of acommon burglar. A Laselle guilty of suc 
a theft! Shame, shame! I will keep silence 
now; but it will be to bide my time. The let- 
ters, too—those sacred letters of my father to 
my mother! I hope his very soul will blush 
when he looks at them! And all to rob a poor 
little girl who only wants her father’s name!” 

Verily, Julien lle had been guilty of a 
pitiless outrage; but he had better claims to 
what he had taken than seemed pombe to 
Claire, in her judgment of what he done— 
List reasons than she could guess at or under- 
stand. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE FINGER OF FATE—A MEETING. 
The maiden dreamt 

That some one put this diamond in her hand, 

And that it was too slippery to be held, 

And slipt or fell. —TENNYSON. 

“Yes, Mr. Chayce, I shall be fifteen day 

after to-morrow! I only wish it were sixteen! 
I'm dying to be a young lady, wear long trains, 
and have gentlemen dangling after me, begging 
the privilege of holding my fan and bouquet— 
beseeching me for the honor of my hand in the 
dance! that will be heavenly, won't it, 
kitty? And, kitty, you shall not be forgotten 
in those happy times, either; you shall come in 
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the parlor all you like, even when my beaux 
are there; and you shall hayea gold necklace 
the day I’m sixteen.” 

Elfie caressed the soft white coat of her pet 
with a small brown hand, looking up at Aubrey 
Chayce with a laugh in her lovely eyes, while 
he indolently swung the hammock in which her 
ladyship was lounging—a hammock hung under 
blooming trees in a ‘“‘garden of spice.” The 
odorous pink blossoms above them scattered 
their petals over his gold head and broad shoul- 
ders—flickering shadows and sunny lights fell 
over the girl’s Sigel hair and white dress. 

There was witchery in this southern splendor 
of early spring—witchery in the graceful, 
childish coquetry of Elfie with him and her dar- 
ling kitten; he was enjoying himself highly, in a 
thoughtless fashion that had init no deep feeling. 

How could he Sane that this little girl was 
falling desperately in love with him?—with a 
wild, romantic fervor as tropical as the bloom 
of the crimson roses and the pale passion-flow- 
ers about them? To him she was only a fasci- 
nating child, who had escaped the usual awk- 
wardness of her age—a child whose hot temper, 
loving heart, and vivid imagination made her 
unusually interesting, and whose promise of 
beauty was glorious. He saw that she was her 
father’s idol; but not once to his careless memo- 
ry came back the once-expressed wish of Julien 
Laselle, that if his darling ever married, he 
hoped. she would mate with him 

‘I dare say you expect a surfeit of lovers 
when you come to that happy period of young 
ladyhood, Miss Elfie.” 

“Qf course I shall have them,” she answered, 
cuddling kitty in her neck. ‘‘ They tell me ’'m 
going to be very pretty; and then, our family 
stands so high, Mr, Chayce; and papa isawfully 
rich since our uncle in Cuba died and left him a 
fortune. Ionly hope I shall not falla prey to 
some heartless adventurer who marries me for 
my money,” she added, ee ‘That 
would be too bad, wouldn’t it, Mr. Chayce?” 

“T could: murder the wretch, just to think of 
it!” he responded, laughing, and immensely 
amused. 

“So could I! I ae I never shall murder 
anybody, though. I have a fearful temper, I 
will tell you, confidentially. You would not 
think it, would you, to see me only when I am 
amiable. I will tell you what I'll do: Pll marry 
a gentleman already so very, very rich that he 
cannot possibly care for money.” 

‘A splendid idea, Miss Elfie! You might 
marry me, for instance! I’m about as inde- 
pendent as any one I know of.” 

Never were jesting words uttered with great- 
er carelessness. It took him curiously by sur- 
Prise to see a rose-red color creep over Elfie’s 

ace and her dark eyelashes fall, while she bent 
her head lower over kitty, and murmured: 

‘‘Say that to me when I am sixteen, and we 
will see. I am quite sure I should trust what 
you said to me, and—so would papa.” 

* You're a. little witch,” he laughed, not 
knowing what else to say. 

Then Elfie sat up in the hammock and looked 
him straight in the face with those bright eyes. 

“Do ‘ie know what makes me like you? 

“Well, no—unJess it is because I am a uni- 
versal favorite.” 

“‘T declare, you have more vanity than I have 
—which is saying a good deal. Tl tell you 
why, then—because you were so good as to 
come here just in time to induce papa to give a 
ball on my birthnight. Of course, it isn’t my 
ball, and I shall not_play grown-up in a lon 
silk train, but I shall dance and enjoy myself 
allthe same. You will dance with me at least 
once—” 

“Three square dances and as many waltzes, 
if mademoiselle permits,” he interrupted, with 
a devoted air. . 

4 Oh, thanks! Tl put them down on my 


“‘ How shall I know you, if it’s going to be a 
masquerade?” 

‘Ts it going to be a masquerade? How de- 
licious!” 

“‘T believe that is the conclusion this morn- 
ing. Ihelped your papa write the invitations, 
and they said ‘bal masque,’” 

“Oh, joy, joy! Then I will wear a train, af- 
ter all! Yes, I will play pose Here 
comes ,” and she bounded out of the ham- 
mock light as a feather and made a dash at Mr. 
Laselle, who was slowly approaching, through 
the shrubberies, his ined: bowed in deep thought. 
“Papa, a, what an angel you are! A bal 
masque never dreamed of anything so ra) 
turous,” and she choked him he 
with her round soft bare arms about his neck. 

‘You like it then, my pet?” 

“ Like it! The word is too tame, papa! And 
now—are we to go to the opera to-night? Just 
think of it! a real opera in our little city! I 
want to go, dreadfully!” : 

“T have a dinner-party to-night, Elfie. I 
hardly think we could get off in time,” 

“But they are only to be here three nights, 
and we can’t go the night of the ball. Oh, lam 
so passionately fond of music. And I never 
see the opera. except when you take me to New 
Orleans. 

‘*T shall have to send you with Phyllis, then, 
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I positively can’t get off! to-night; and your 
mother is afraid of the night air. Tam going 
into town now, to engage the music for the bal 
and [ will buy a box for you, if you say so, an 
let Phyllis take charge of you.” 

“Thank you, papa. Cannot Mr. Chayce get 
away from your dinner-party in time?” 

“Mr. Chayce is tired of opera, my dear, Put 
on the stage as it must ‘be by a traveling com- 
pany it would be no treat to him,” and La- 
selle glanced anxiously at his visitor. 

“Tam afraid I cannot bear you company, 


Miss Elfie,” said Aubrey, who knew very well* 


that his host was really begging him to remain 
ae for fear a certain little girl in the chorus 
would recognize him. ‘I will promise you, 
however—if agreeable to your papa—to come 
for you after the play. I can ride into town 
with some of the gentlemen, and be ready to 
bear you company home in the carriage, It 
will be moonlight, and I shall enjoy it wonder- 
fully. 

“Half a loaf is better than no bread,’” was 
the half-pouting reply. ‘‘Be sure you come, 
now; for it will be stupid coming home with 
only Phyllis. Pape. pet, what are you going to 
give me for my bi hday? I expect something 
very handsome! A’pearl necklace, at the very 
least! And now, -by for the present, gen- 
tlemen! You will not teased by me any 
more until luncheon. I’ve got a great deal to 
do; I’ve got to go through 


“** An oaken chest, half-eaten by the worm— 
A chest that came from Venice, and has held 
The ducal robes of some old ancestor,’ 


to look up a costume for the bal masque. Chloe 
and Phyllis shall help me, They say my grand- 
mother was a great beauty—if I can find one of 
her ‘‘ rich and rare” antiquated toilets in good 
preservation it will be just the thing,” 

She danced away down a rose-wreathed alley, 
followed by her white kitten in full chase. The 
flowers and bees and butterflies saw nothing 
more of their kindred spirit that delicious 
morning; even kitty slept on the gallery floor 
undisturbed. A servant had ridden away on 
horseback with the invitations to the ball, and 
apologies to the ladies for the brief time given 
to them, as Mr. Laselle’s guest was to only re- 
main a few days, 

The two gentlemen now drove into town on 
business and pleasure; when they returned toa 
late luncheon, Miss Elfie came in tardily, cob- 
webs on her dark hair, dust on her white frock, 
and an abstracted air; but, with cheeks glow- 
ing and eyes shining with success—she had 
found something to suit her fancy in the chests 
and wardrobes of ancient finery in which the 
house of Laselle was rich, ~ 

That evening Mr, Laselle had a fine dinner- 

arty of a dozen gentlemen; Madame Laselle 

ept her room; and while the banqueters were 
still sitting over their wine, a slim girl in white 
slipped down from her dressing-room and flitted 
out on the piazza, followed _ by her shadow in 
the person of the stately Phyllis, madame’s 
maid for many years. 

The carriage was at the door, and Mr. Chayce 
was on the steps, waiting to hand Mademoiselle 
Blfic into it; he had heard the wheels and quit- 
ted the dining-room to wait upon the young 
lady, an attention which sent her on, her way 
wel ee 

7 here, Phyllis, if you won’t tell my pa- 
revits, PU show you what I am going to wear 
to night. Mamma will not allow me any jew- 
eli y; she says I am too young; but Iam Miss 
Laselle, if Lam not quite fifteen, and I shall be 
very conspicuous in a box. Papa would be 
yexed if he knew it; so you must not breathe a 
word. The other day he left his secretary un- 
locked, and I was just peeping in to get some 
note-paper, and I saw such a cunning little vel- 
vet box I could not resist opening it—and I 
found this!” she took something out of her 
bosom which flashed in the full moonlight—a 
cross set with nine large diamonds. 

“ Chile—chile! you ought not done took that!” 

“Tm going to put it back after the ball, Phyl- 
lis, It won’t hurt it to wear it, you know; and 
it’ssafe on thischain. Islippeditinto my bosom, 
so they should not see it at home. It’s been in 
the family a long time, I guess. Itsays ‘ Victor 
to Mariella,’ on the back of it; I sw pose *Vie- 
tor’ is my handsome young uncle ‘ Vintor > who 
died in the war—don’t you think so, Phyllis? 
But I don’t know who ‘Mariella’ is; for m 
uncle never married. Ah, it says, ‘on our we: 
diag-day.’ Of course, then, it is some other 
Victor, further back in the family. T dare say 
it is an heirloom; but I will be careful of it; I 
will hide it before I leave the theater.” 

* An’ do put it back, honey, soon’s you get 
home, an’ nebbar take it out again.” 

‘And go it happened that Claire, coming on the 
stage in the chorus that evening, as usual, and 
loo! earl her with eyes which had recently 
grown keen in their observation, saw the dark, 
glowing beauty of a@ young Southern girl beam-, 
ing down on her—a girl younger than herself, 
though looking nearly as old, dressed in creamy 
white, with her dark hair wreathed with pas- 
colt tomer gold bracelets oe hersmooth roune 
arms, and depending from graceful neck—a. 
diamond cross, 


Something familiar in the brilliant face had 

struck Claire before she saw and recognized the 
cross. A strange thrill ran like fire through her 
veins, though her voice swelled out without 
break or quiver to the end of the recitative. 
' “So! thatis my cousin, I infer! He has given 
her my cross. He Fm himself out of sight, 
coward and traitor that he is! He fears the 
poor girl he robbed will accuse him of bribing a 
servant to chloroform ‘her and steal away the 
little her father left her. He hopes the poor 
chorus-singer will leave the vicinity without 
learning that this is the 2 wi in which Julien 
Laselle reigns asort of demi-god. He does not 
dream how eagerly I welcomed the happy 
chance of coming South, that I might familiar- 
ize myself with his surroundings. How strange 
itis that two brothers of one blood can be so 
different! What I most wonder at is that such 
amancan be my own father’s brother. One, 
a hero, the soul of honor; the other, a dastard, 
as mean as he is cowardly—yet, sons of the 
same mother! She is smiling at me. She has 
alovely face, full of soul and expression, What 
would she say if I walked up close under the 
box and told her Iwas her own cousin—if I 
stretched out my hand and seizing that cross, 
asserted my ownership? She is a dainty dar- 
ling, I know; every step of hers is guarded by 
love and power. Even that colored maid looks 
at her with adoring eyes. Ah me! poor, poor 
little Claire! I could weep for self-pity !—yet, I 
would not have her father for my father, not 
for all his wealth! At least I am a hero’s 
daughter. Julien Laselle shall hear from me 
before I leave this place. He shall give me back 
my own. That bal masque must have been ar- 
ranged for my benefit! And Aubrey Chayce is 
with him! He, too, remains in the background! 
Oh, I would despise him if I could, but I cannot 
—I cannot! Ilove him!” 

While these thoughts ran through her brain, 
Elfie was looking and smiling at her, and mur- 
muring to Phyllis: 

“What a lovely girl! So very young, so 
pale; sosad! Iwish I knew her! She looks as 
if she had a history. I wonder if she likes hay- 
ing to sing for a living! If I could, I would 

to her.” 

Then the chorus trooped off the stage, and 
Elfie, during the intermission between the acts, 
thought of her drive home by moonlight by the 
pee of Aubrey Chayce and was secretly, silent- 

y happy. 

He eae for her, as he had promised, Chat- 
ting Bayly to him as the horses trotted swiftly 
through the perfumed night, she confided to 
him the fact, among other things, that there 
was a pretty young creature in the chorus—not 
much older than herself—to whom she had taken 
a violent fancy. 

‘Tam glad you were not there, Mr. Chayce,” 
she said, naively; ‘‘ you might have fallen as 
deeply in love with her as I did.” 

“T am engaged,” was the mock-solemn an- 
swér. “I cannot possibly fall in love, now; 
until the little 1 grows up whom 1 have 
promised to marry.” 

A the rose-color swept up to Elfie’s brow; 
but it vanished in sudden fright, when Phyllis 
leaned over to her and whispered: 

‘©Ah, missa, honey, where’s your diamon’ 
cross?” 


CHAPTER VII. 
A GUEST WHO WAS NOT INVITED, 


“Tis an evening of gala and festival, 
Music and passion and light." 


He was a Prince with golden hair 

(In a palace beside the sea) 

And I but a r mermaiden— 

And how should he care for me? 

—OWEN ITH, 

Tne bal masque had been in progress several 
hours, yet Aubrey Chayce had not discovered 
Elfie amid the throng o syiphs, fairies, queens, 

pales, flower-girls and historical characters 
which surrounded him. This surprised, and 
even piqued him; for he had not supposed the 
child would have the wit or the self-denial to 
keep herself unknown. enever he saw a 
slim figure he would ask the owner of it to 
dance, expecting Elfie’s bewitching laugh to be- 
tray her; yet, sofar, nota sign had mademoi- 
selle given by which he might recognize her. 

In truth, Elfie had not been in good spirits 
since the visit to the opera; the loss of the dia- 
mond cross preyed upon her in secret; she fear- 
ed the moment when her father should discover 
its absence from his secretary and begin to ask 
questions. She dreaded his anger, which, even 
to her, his favorite, was something quite appall- 
ing, when once it flashed out. ot even the 
ge ae of the masquerade could quite make 

er happy- 

“May Linave the pleasure of this waltz with 

ou, fair burglar—or burglaress?” asked a tall 
bine domino, with a low laugb.. 

It was Aubrey, who, weary with much dan- 
cing, had been resting a few moments in his 
host’s study—a room which chanced to be 


nearly deserted— himself cool, breath- 
ing in the rich odor of the jasmine at the win- 
dow, and dreamily ing to the quick 
beat—beat—of the palpitat music, when he 


had been surprised by the stealthy manner in 
which a slender figure, robed as a Gipsy, glided 
in, Pene | about, and not panvetvitig hish where 
he lay on the lounge, proceeded, rapidly and 
cautiously to try one key after another of a 
bunch which she took from her pocket in the 
lock of the secretary, until she found one which 
fitted, opened ‘the writing-leaf which turned 
down over several compartments, and began 
hurriedly searching them. 

At first Aubrey had been inclined to check 
this bold proceeding; but, noting the slight 
form, the slender little feet and the seeming fa- 
miliarity of the person with the room, he had 
chuckled to himself, thinking—t Now, I have 
found you, Miss Elfie, and I will let you know 
it,” and gliding across the room he had spoken 
suddenly over her shoulder: 

‘‘May Ihave the pleasure of this waltz with 
you, fair burglar?’ 

The girl started back with a suppressed cry, 
but, before it had more than a her lips re- 
covered herself and retorted lightly; 

“Dark domino, I will consider your proposi- 
tion, when I have finished my search for the 
magic candlestick of Aladdin, secreted in this 
place by one who would hide it from its right- 
fulowner.’ 

Was it Elfie’s voice?’ Aubrey thought so, yet 
he was not certain. She continued to turn over 
every paper, to look in eyery drawer; but she 
evidently did not find that which she desired; 
and, hearing a tumult of invading promenaders, 
she quickly shut the leaf down and took the 
domino’s arm, 

A full band of music was stationed on one of 
the piazzas, and ‘every door and window being 
open it could be hear every where, so that dan- 
cing was going on in halls and galleries and 

rches as wellas in the parlors. Aubrey took 

is partner out on one of the long piazzas. He 
was a famous waltzer, and he soon found that 
he had a companion worthy of his skill; thistle- 
down could not have floated more lightly than 
this exquisite dancer. ‘Around and around and 
up and down they whirled and glided, until 
dozens of other een had gathered to watch 
their wonderful skill. 

Was this, Elfie or was it not? Aubrey ques- 
tioned as he spun round with the light figure in 
his arms. The hight, the slender proportions, 


‘the smallness of the twinkling feet were like 


Elfie’s; and who else would have made so free 
with her father’s secretary! Surely those were 
eyes of midnight darkness which flashed on 
him through the silken mask! 

**T did not dream the little witch could hold‘ 
her tongue so long!” he said to himself. “She! 
is Playing hide-and-seek quite successfully.” “ 

“Shall we walk about the grounds awhile?” 
he asked, when the music came to & pause. 
“They look as if they had been taken out of 
some fairy-land and set down here for a few 
hours to shame our workaday world, How en- 
chanting! And how kind of Mr. Laselle to 
give ussuch a treat. A bal masque is just the 
thing for you Southerners; at the North it 
wedultt not be half such a success. People who 
indulge in the delights of Mardi-Gras take to 
masquerading naturally. You have the en- 
thusiasm—the quick fancy—the love of pleasure 
which give the charm to the attempt, My 
prety. ipsy, you dance like a fairy. ou are 

he best partner J ever had. Ah!” with a mock 

sentimental sigh, ‘‘if life were but a round of 
waltzing, it would be evident that you and I 
were made for each other! Here we are, all 
alone behind this group of oleanders; let me re- 
move that ‘envious mask’ one instant; 1 am 
perishing of curiosity to look in those eyes; 


* Love, if thy tresses be so dark, 
How dark those hidden eyes must be!’ ”’ 


He made as if he would tear away the mask; 
she shrunk back, but without letting go his 
arm, saying hurriedly in low tones: 

oi No, no, no! ITamnot her youimagine me 
to be. Let me have a few moments more of 
life—of happiness—the only hour of complete 
and perfect content in my whole life. I can 
live upon the memory of it a long time. Look — 
around, Sir Domino, upon our magic environ- 
ments; are they not too lovely to be real?” 

She hung upon his arm; a soft sigh heaved 
her bosom; her companion thrilled at the pas- 
sionate tones of her low sweet voice. 

What did she mean? Was it his company 
which made this hour the supreme one of her 
life? Or, was it only the witching beauty of 
the scene? Aubrey Chayce had been used to 
flattery—to having women worship him as a 
demi-god—to finding himself irresistible; why, 
then, was his soul stirred by this girlish voice 
as the leaves over his head were stirred and 
thrilled by the low, perfumed wind? 

““T wish you would remove your mask,” he 
whispered, pressing her little hand against his 


side, ; 

“No, no! Oh, that this hour might last for- 
ever!” 

“T¢ certainly is very pleasant—to me,” he re- 
snanied ey he was certain now that it 
was not Elfie he had on his arm. 

There was a moments silence between them, 
The band had begun playing; the passionate 
waltz music throbbed through the moonlit air; 


THE 


MYSTERIOUS GUARDIAN. 


the long alleys glittered with lanterns gleaming 
thick as fireflies everywhere; the night air was 
heavy with a hundred subtle, mingling per- 
fumes of orange-flowers and violets, roses and 
carnations, magnolias and lemon - groves ; 
through the garden walks flitted knights and 
cavaliers, princesses and fairy-queens; nothing 
seemed real; the glamour of the time was over 
marie as well as his fair companion. 

“Tf T could see your face I would have a pic- 
ture of you to keep and take back with me to 
my Northern home,” he urged. 

‘I will tell you something,” she began, in 
tremulous tones, “if you will first give me 
Ye word of honor that you will not seek to 

ind out who I am.” 

“That is a hard condition.” 

“Do you promise?” 

“Tf T must.” 

“Tlove you, Aubrey Chayce. There, I have 
said it!” drawing a deep breath of relief. 
“Many, many women have told you so. It 
does not move you so much as it would if that 
night-moth were to light on your hand. I 
know that. Ihave no hope—not the least. I 
have never pictured my love returned; it would 
not be so sweet, so holy to me if I did not know 
the utter sacrifice of if. I love you. I shall 
love you and you only so longasI live. If I 
could die for you, some time, to save you a 
heartache, I would do it. To have been with 

ou a whole hour is more joy than I hoped for. 

t is the first, last, only time. And now, good- 
by, good-by!” 

The soft little hand slipped away from his 
arm; she stood apart from him, with drooped 
head. If Aubrey had not been a man of honor, 
he would have snatched away the bit of silk 
that hid from him the face of one, who had 
spoken such words; but his word was given and 
he would not break it. Many women had loved, 
or fancied they loved, him—that was true; yet, 
something in the way this one had made her 
strange avowal stirred his soul with the fancy 
that perhaps, if he knew her, he might be able 
to return her love. 

“T do not want to give you up, entirely,” he 
stammered. ‘ Give’me something which may 
be a token between us, if some time it may 
chance that you desire it. Here is this rin 
from my hand; I give it to you in the hope tha’ 
some time you may return it, with no hateful 
mask over that lovely face.” 

He lifted her hand and slipped on the second 
finger a ring, set with a large ruby, which he 

drawn from his little finger; it flashed like 
a drop of fire in the moonlight; she loosened 
from the bosom of her scarlet jacket a knot of 
ribbon. 

Some one came flying down the white-glis- 
tening shell path—a shrieking fairy pursued by 
a sea-monster, who flung herself straight into 
the black domino’s arms witha cry of pretended 
terror, and he knew that this was Elfie. 

“Shall I slay the dragon, you r little 
sprite? Ihavea dagger. worn for self-defense, 
= it you say so, | will stretch him at your 

eet. 

“Yes, kill him stone-dead this instant!” cried 
the fairy ; then added, in the domino’s ear: 

“Tt is papa. Isn’t he splendidly gotten-up? 
He wore that costume once, in New Orleans, 
during the carnival. You are a naughty, 
naughty, stupid man, Mr. Chayce, not to have 

e me out long ago. I have danced with 

‘ou three times, and oh, what a flirt you are! 

ou don’t seem to remember at all that you 

have promised to wait for me! Oh, go away, 
go away, you dreadful sea-dragon!” 

“Not until I have made a supper off you, my 
dainty fairy. You are just the right age to be 
tender eating,andIamhorridly hungry. They 
are about to have refreshments in the marquee 
on the lawn, Sir Domino. Will you aid me in 

isposing of this little girl?” 

ubrey looked about for the Gipsy, but she 

vanished; and there was nothing for him 
to do but to follow his host and Elfie to the tent 
where an elegant in 8 was being served. He 
remained here a long time in hope that heshould 
again see the Gipsy where so many were com- 
ing and going; but not a glimpse did he obtain 


of her. 

-“Tt might be sweeter than I dream to be 
loved by a little girl like that,” he mused. 
‘Her low, smooth, rich voice thrilled me as no 
voice ever before did. Ifeel a vague want—a 
restless desire to hear it again. ten sabe ? 
I might have found the right one at last? How 
provoking, to be adored _by such a fascinating 
m ! Ishall fall in love with her, just be- 


cause I am so tantalized!” and he slyly pressed 


. the scarlet ribbon to his lips. 


Tired of watching for one who came not, he 
had just made his way out into the cool air of 
the garden from the crowded tent, and was 
sauntering down a flower-bordered alley debat- 
ing whether or not to dance again after that 
deficions waltz he had had with her, when loud 
cries and the sound of a pistol-shot coming from 
the house, startled him. As he turned to look, 
some one darted past him, fleet as an antelope 
—a gir) attired as ‘‘ Night,” with a silver cres- 
cent on her dark hair and stars glittering over 
the dark blue of her long flowing train. 

If he had stretched out his hand he could have 


arrested her; but he did not realize what was 
wanted until she had plunged into a flowering 
thicket of shrubs and disappeared. Instantly 
several gentlemen, in their fantastic costumes, 
hurried by, with two or three servants, shouting 

‘*Stop thief! Stop thief!” ‘Where is she?’ 
‘What has she done?” ‘‘Stop the robber,” and 
so on. 

All was fierce excitement for a few minutes- 
then, the scaly sea-dragon came panting back, 
followed closely by his confidential servant, 
aNanTrs and seeing the black domino, stopped 
short. 

“Isany onehurt? Who fired a pistol? What’s 
the matter?” asked Aubrey, bewildered. 

**T don’t know who fired the pistol,” answer 
ed the master of the house. ‘‘Good God, I 
would not fire at her! Thope to Heaven she is 
not hurt! She passed you, did she not? She 
might rob me, but I would not do her bodily 
injury. Pierre, did you fire the shot?” 

“Yes, mastah. Iseen her open your secre- 
tary an’ take papers an’ things. I put my han’ 
on her shoulder an’ tol’ her to give ’em up; she 
jus’ bounded fru de window like.a bird; an’ I 
followed. Course I fired, to scare her, massah— 
fired in de air, jus’ to frighten her.” 

Mr. Laselle had removed his domino; he 
looked very pale, and was quivering all over 
Pierre, too, was bleached to the color of tallow, 
Others came gathering around. 

‘What is it? What has happened?” 

“Nothing of much consequence, friends,” an- 
swered the host. ‘‘ Some woman—the pal of bur- 
glars, probably—must have come into the house 
under the guise of an invited guest. Pierre de- 
tected her, after she had broken open my secre- 
tary, and gave the alarm. If you will excuse 
me, I will go and examine to see what harm is 
done,” and he passed on into the house. 

The black domino was left standing by a 
white rose-bush in full bloom, thinking, in a 
puzzled way, over certain events of the evening. 
He had seen some one at the secreta: He had 
supposed it to be Elfie; afterward, when he 
learned that it was not Elfie, he had thought lit- 
tleabout it. Now,it troubled him. Thegirl at 
the secre was the same who had told him 
she loved him—about whom he had begun to 
weave a romantic tenderness and interest. She 
was dressed as a Gipsy. This other one, who 
had fled past him a few moments ago, and who 
was accused of robbery, was not the Gipsy at 
all, but a person dressed as ‘‘ Night.” Yet it 
was strange that two of them should have taken 
an unlawful interest in that secretary! Were 
they in league to rob the house during the bal 
psec ad he been duped? The more he 
pondered, the more puzzled he grew. 

Meantime, a strange scene was taking place 
in the ‘‘study ” of Julien Laselle... He and, his 
servant, Pierre, had hurried back to that room 
anxious to ascertain if the robber had secured 
the spoil for which she came. Very well, both 
of them knew what that spoil was! _ Very well 
they knew this was no common thievery— 
though they were desirous of having it appear 
so to others. 

Hurriedly they reéntered the study; which 
was full of people who had rushed in at the first 
alarm. Someone wassitting in a chair in front 
of the open secretary—a person who had been 
conspicuous. all the evening as the ‘‘devil” of 
the masquerade. Was there ever a bal masque 
without his Satanic majesty? Certainly—this 
one was no exception to the rule. He had been 
Mntfhers during the night, exciting ind 
as to who he was; no one, not even the host, 
having been uble to make out his identity. At 
supper the guests had unmasked ; this guest had 
not been to supper, nor observed the custom of 
unmasking. He sat there, looking very sinister, 
in his Satanic mask and dress. Perhaps the 
sight of him, sitting there so close to his private 
papers, irritated Julien Laselle, or excited his 
suspicions ; he went quickly up to the man. 

‘“Why do you not unmask, sir?’ he demand- 
ed, and, almost rudely, he tore the silk from the 
face of the stranger. 

‘ Qwimporte?” asked the man, looking him 
full in the face; and Julien Laselle, with a cry, 
fainted dead away in his servant’s arms. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
IN THE SHADOW OF THE OLEANDERS. 


But ’tis hard, when by lamplight, ’mid laughter and 


songs, too, 

Those return . . . wehave buried and mourned 
for and ay for, 

And done with. —Owen MerepITa. 


Tue sudden illness of the host had the effect 
of breaking up the ball, which would soon have 
come to a close, it being already between two 
and three inthemorning. The flying guests paid 
their ing compliments to Mrs, Laselle, who, 
though taking no ea Svcd in the entertain- 
ment, had assumed the’ character of Queen of 
the Festival, and spent the evening on her 
“throne” in the parlor, a luxurious chair on a 
raised dais, where her elegant black velvet dress 
and the Laselle jewels were exhibited to the best 
advantage. 

-Mr. Chayce and Pierre exerted themselves to 
restore Mr, Laselle. The man, whose unmask- 
ing had evidently been a shock to him, had im- 
mediately intial through the window and dis- 


appeared, No one had attempted to restrain 
. The general impression of the guests— 
which was conveyed to madame, also, to al- 
lay her agitation—was, that a daring attempt 
had been made, by professional burglars, to rob 
their host’s house by taking advantage of the 
opportunities of the bal masque. It was sup- 
ca that a large sum of money had been taken 
‘rom the secretary, and that Mr. Laselle must 
have recognized his Satanic majesty as some 
well known desperado, and, fons 2 subject to 
attacks of vertigo, the excitement had brought 
oneon. Mrs. Laselle was congratulated on the 
fact that her wearing of her jewels had proba- 
bly saved them. Threats of lynching were 
breathed by gayly-attired cavaliers, should the 
burglars fall into their hands, as they rode awa 
by twos and threes, in the waning moonlight, 
through the still, sweet-scented night. . 

“There! you are better, my friend. Take it 
easy,” quietly spoke Aubrey, as Mr. Lasellecamg 
out of his fainting-fit and found himself lying 
flat on the floor in an atmosphere of eau-de- 
cologne: and smelling-salts. “*Do not disturb 
yourself. Every one has gone.” 

Laselle insisted on raising himself on hiselbow 
and looking about. 
“Strange—strange—strange,” he muttered, 
over and over, like one half out of his senses. 
“Pierre! Pierre, are you there?’ 
‘Yes, mastah.” 
“Did you see him, Pierre?” 
“De buggla, mastah?” 
“The man sitting by my desk?—the devil?’ 
‘‘Oh, yes, mastah, I seen him plain as I see 
Mistah Chayce.” 
‘ Who was he?” 
“You got me dere, mastah. It wa’n’t no 
entleum of this neighborhood, wot I carried 
e inbitations to. ’Spec’s it was some States- 
prison bird wot wants to get back in his cage;” 
then, stooping, so as to whisper in his master’s 
ear, he added: “ Likely she bro’t’ him ‘long to 
we her—one dem theater chaps, I take it.” 
ulien Laselle groaned, impatiently, and sat 
up on the floor. 
‘¢ Tf you will help me, Pierre, I will get on 
my feet. IT must look in my desk to see what is 
me, 
He was aided to the chair by the secretary. 
and gave a keen examination to the contents of 
the various drawers. 
‘The papers are all right; they did not have 
time to secure them,” he exclaimed, joyfully. 
Aubrey thought he meant bonds or greenbacks, 
for he knew nothing of those tell-tale, stolen 
letters. 
“But the cross is gone!” was the ery, the 
nexf moment. 
The loss excited him far more than Chayce 
could understand. An ornament like that, how- 
ever richly jeweled, pught not to shake the 
nerves of a wealthy planter by its loss. 

It pained the younger gen eman to see Mr, 

Lasse so deeply disturbed, and, saying that he 
would walk a few minutes in the fresh air, he 
lighted a cigar and strolled out along the gar- 
den walks, where the lanterns were expiring, 
one by one, and the roses and lilies sleeping in 
the soft darkness, for the moon had set. 
In a few moments he came to the group of 
oleanders where he had stood when the Gipsy 
girl, clinging to his arm with her soft, tender 
little hand, had told her strange, sweet, flatter- 
ing story. The spell of that hour returned upon 
Aubrey Chayce; he seemed to feel the little 
clinging hand, to hear the rich low voice. 

‘By Jove, I would give a year of my life to 
see her face!” he murmured. ‘I have never 
yet asked & woman to marry me; perhaps I 
should have done that foolish thing, bad Ilook- 
ed upon her face. It was lovely, I know. I 
noted the smooth throat, the delicate ear, the 
rounded chin. Well, here is aromance for you, 
Aubrey! It will add a vague melancholy to 
my too prosperous days to feel that somew e 
somebody is pining herself to death for me! 
and he laughed, but not with his usual scorn of 
sentiment. P Z 

He stood a few moments gad still, staring 
up at the great golden stars; his cigar had gone 
out; the breath of the coming morning began to 
stir in the oleanders and to sigh amid the sweet 
clusters of orange-buds and jasmine flowers, 
The dark which comes before the dawn was not 
very deep, for the stars glittered in tropical 
glory; Aubrey could see quite plainly, when a 
tall figure stole out of an alley of syringas 
looked about, and came toward the very spot 
where he was standing, hidden by the oleanders. 
As the man passed him, Aubrey reached out an 


arm—strengthened by much athletic exercise— 
and took a firm gripe of the intruder. _ 
‘©Who are you and what are you doing here?” 
‘“Minding my own business,” was the cri 


crisp 
answer, ““which I should advise you to do, like- 
wise. 
The tones were those of a refined person; but 
the situation was suspicious: there been un- 
lawful intruders at Belle-Rivitre that night, 
and Chayce was minded to hold on. 
“ At least give me your name,” he said, reso- 


lutely. 

‘With all the pleasure in the world, sir. My 
name is Rex Diable. Common courtesy de- 
mands that you give me yours in return.” 


THE 


‘Ah! you are the person who was at my 
friend’s desk!” 

“You re a wrong construction upon the 
fact that Iwas sitting near it, which was a mat- 
ter of chance. I have done several singular 
things in the course of a rather curious experi- 
ence, but I never did steala dollar, I give you 
my word of honor. The agitation caused to 
Mr. Julien Laselle by asight of my countenance 
was not the fear that I had robbed him. Per- 
haps he did not like the eut of my features; at 
least, I am blameless, for I kept on my mask 
until he insisted, you know.” 

ue You had better come back to the house with 
me. 

“T beg your pardon, I do not think so.” 

“Tinsist. I would hardly be doing my duty 
to let you go, until I hear his wishes from Mr. 


‘*T don’t think he cares to see me again.” 

* At least, we can ask him,” and Chayce, who 
had not slackened his gripe of the other’s arm, 
shouted for Pierre, Scipio, Davis, to come to his 
assistance, 

“You are quite an athlete,” panted the other, 
as the two men struggled together. ‘1 admire 
your training: Aw revoir, my young friend,” 
and he threw Aubrey plump into the crashing 
oleanders. ‘*I could have shot you; but I didn’t 
care to.” and he disappeared. : 

Aubrey felt a little ashamed of his defeat as 
a couple of colored men came running up; he 
explained that he had caught one of the rob- 
bers, but that the fellow had got away. The 
servants were too cowardly to go in search, 
keeping him close company as he returned to 
the house. 

“Pm really much obliged to him for not 
shooting me,” thought the young man, as he at 
last sought his bed, and smiling to himself he 
repeated the words of Maud’s lover, in a sleepy 
undertone: 


“* But, if I be dear to some one else 
Then I should be to myself more dear. 
Shall I not take care of all that I think, 
Yea, even of wretched meat and drink, 
If I be dear, 

If I be dear to some one else?’ 


See, little Gipsy, how careful you are making 
me of my precious self.” 

The next day was the last of Aubrey Chayce’s 
visit to Belle-Rivitre. Elfie had on a woe-be- 

one expression, and teased her papa to beg 

im to stay; but Julien Laselle was not in the 
high spirits he had been before last night’s ad- 
venture; he was pale, moody and irritable, 
though he made a great effort to conceal his ill- 
temper from his guest, and did urge him to re- 
main with a warmth which was not assumed. 

When Elfie found that their guest was in 
earnest about leaving she flew to her father to 
get him to take her and go with Mr, Chayce at 
least to New Orleans. 

‘““You promised, before he came, papa,” she 
urged; ‘‘and I need to go to the city to shop— 
and mamma says I may—and it will be so love- 
ly!” clasping her hands. ‘“‘ PhyJlis will take 
good care of me. Oh, dosay ‘yes!’” r 

Mr. Laselle had business of importance in 
New Orleans; yet he had suddenly grown 
strangely loth leave Belle-Rivitre. How- 
ever, Elfie’s tears settled the matter; he prom- 
ised to go. . . 

That afternoon the master dispatched Pierre 
to town on a private errand—to learn by what 
boat the opera company © cted to go to New 
Orleans. ‘The servant re’ ed with the infor- 
mation that the troupe were going on the 
“Florida,” the followin, gate 3 This in- 
duced Laselle to state to Chayce that he could 
not get ready to leave the next day, so the lat- 
ter consented totarry twenty-four hours longer, 
to give his friend time to complete his prepa- 

tions. 
mu Man proposes, God disposes.” When the 
little party from the plantation went on board 
the steamer on the second day, at the last mo- 
ment—having been belated by the breaking of 
an axle—Laselle discovered, as the wheels be- 
gan to splash, that the opera company was on 
board; it had been delayed by the illness of one 
of the members. 2 

He soon made another and far more discom- 
posing discovery—that the man was on the boat 
who had so startled him the night of the bal 
masque, and that he had joined the troupe of 


singers! 


CHAPTER IX, 
NOT TO BE SHAKEN OFF, 


Methought the dead man, rising from his tomb, 
rowned on me, —MAarorin. 

« Ty will be awkward for Laselle, having that 
girl on board,” thought Aubrey, when he, too, 
made the discovery of the troupe being on the 
steamer; but, Claire never once made her ap- 
pearance at the table or in the saloon; it was 
rumored that she had taken cold and was not 
well enough to leave her state-room. 

* You see, she has decency enough not to steal 
my name, down here, where it is known and 
honored,” Laselle remarked to Chayce, as they 
walked the deck together. ‘‘Isee she is on the 
bills as Claire Mason—which is more like it!” 


“Why trouble yourself so much about it?” 


asked his young friend, carelessly, knowing no 
reason why the existence of the little chorus- 
singer should so deeply disturb the proud plant- 
er. ‘Since she does not thrust herself upon 
your. notice, why remember there is such a per- 
son?’ 

“Why, indeed?” thought the planter, grind- 
ing his heel into the deck. ‘‘ You are right; I 
will not mention her again,” he said, aloud. 

Yet his excitement continued and increased; 


he is, papa?” 

tiNO, Eifie,” was the curt answer. ‘I wish 
to heaven I did!” he added, under his breath. 
“T never was so strangely impressed. I wish he 
would stop his staring; if is enough to unsettle 
one’s nerves. Now, the other night I could have 
sworn—but no, now that I see him again, in this 
yin light, I understand that I must have been 
over-fatigued and ill, my mind in a morbid con- 
dition, which made me fancy what had no reali- 
ty except in my heated brain. I amglad I have 
seen him again, for it puts my fears at rest. 
There certainly is a wonderful resemblance; but 
not moreso than I have observed between utter 
strangers. Heisalmostthe exact living image of 
whatmy uncle, in Cuba, was when I saw him last, 
twelve years ago. My uncle is dead, leavin 
no relative nearer than myself. Ten thousan 
demons! I wish the man would take his eyes off 
me a little while! I would sooner, any moment, 
face a ghost ina graveyard! Itis insulting to 
be so stared at. I’ve half a mind to slap his 
face!” 

Yet, Jnlien Laselle would just as soon have 
struck with his trembling hands some impalpa- 
ble phantom watching him with its cold regard, 
as this silent, imperturbable stranger, who con- 
tinued to pierce him through with his inscruta- 
ble gaze. It was a strange gaze—not threaten- 
ing, not even sarcastic, nor a angry, but calm 
and searching, as if it asked one silent question 
which the eyes of the other must, sooner or 
later, truthfully answer. 

It became unbearable to Julien Laselle; ex- 
cusing himself to his two companions, he re- 
treated to his state-room, where he threw himself 
down and buried his face in a pillow, like a 
nervous girl. 

“Oh, Mr. Chayce,” Elfie rattled on, as they 
continued their promenade together—it was 
late in the afternoon, and a cool, delicious air 
was ruffling the dull stream, bringing gusts of 
sweetness from the shore—‘‘do you know, 
those singers are on board? but I don’t see the 
one in whom I took such an interest—a lovely 
young girl, not much older thanTam. If she 
would come on deck f would introduce myself. 
I know she is good, for she looks so; and I'd like 
to be friends with her. Only, I should be fright- 
fully jealous if you admired her, too!—and so 
itis best as itis,” with a heavy sigh. ‘Don’t 
forget—don’t dare to forget—after you leave 
us, that you have promised to wait for me!” 
holding up a warning finger. 


‘What if Jremember and you forget, Elfie?” 
“T shall remember,” she assured him, earn- 
estl 


“Ladies older than you have been known to 
change their minds.” 

“ Ah, but I never shall change mine! I am 
not half such a little girlas you thinkIam. I 
am just as much in earnest as if I were twenty 
—and [know papais,too. He told me he would 
rather I married you than any other man in the 
world.” 

“Tt wasa jest—and a poor one,” murmured 
Aubrey, actually embarrassed. ‘People often 
say such things in jest. Why, when 1 was six 

ears old I was ah rg a to > little lady of a 
week, by my father. She died of scarlet fever 
when she was three. Perhaps that is why I 
have never thought of marrying,” laughing. 

Elfie looked at him earnestly a minute; some 
of the radiance went out of her face, some of 
the gladness out of her voice, $ 

“Well, if you ever do think of marrying,” 
she said, timidly, “I shall be ready; I shall not 
forget.” 

Aubrey changed the subject; soon she was 
laughing and teasing again, apparently as much 
of a child asa girl of ten. 

“She is bis pcm pretty,” thought her 
companion. ‘‘If she keeps her promise of beau- 
ty perhaps I shall be glad to have her remem- 
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ber! Elfie, Elfie, you are rightly named. Whe 
were you honoring by that naughty face you 
just made up?” 

“That personage who has been watching us 
as if we were mice and he were a cat. I gave 
him to understand I did not like his imperti- 
nence,” said Miss Beauty, with a curl of her 
scarlet lips. 

Aubrey gave a passing glance ati the stranger, 
little dreaming this was Rex Diable, with whom 
he had wrestled in the starlit_ garden of Belle- 
Riviétre, two nights before. Had the man spo- 
ken he would have recognized the voice; but the‘ 
unknown did not speak, and so the Northerner 
made no discovery. 

There was another pair of eyes watching the 
beautiful couple who paced the deck, happy 
and careless—watching them with an observa- 
er quite different from that of the other trav- 
elers. 

Claire, with her forehead pressed to the 
closed shutter of her state-room window, could 
see, through the slats, without being seen. 

“How strange it is,’ she thought, bitterly, 
“that she is the one to win what Iso madly 
long for! Is it not enough that this cousin of 
mine has beauty, and wealth, and pride of birth, 
and parents who idolize even her follies—is it 
not enough, without her winning Aubrey 
Chayce? God knows I have no hope of his lov- 
ing me; butitis almost too bitter to find him 
here, with her! Oh, why, in this ill-balanced 
world does one have all—the other nothing?” 

She put her handin the bosom of her dress 
and drew out a diamond cross and a ruby ring, 
both of which she kissed. 

‘*These are my ‘talismans,’” she murmured. 
“They shall inspire me—give me courage to dare 
—to aspire—to win honor and fame which shall 
raise me tobe theirequals! Inafew yearsI will 
stand on the dizzy hights of success! Lovers 
will beg the favor of a smile from me—jewels 
will be flung in my lap by emperors—flowers 
will be thrown down formy foot to press! Wh 
should I envy this little dark Southern girl? 
God knows I envy her nothing except the 
chance of winning him.” 

Meantime, in the room adjoining her own 
the man who should have been her friend and 
protector, lay groaning and restless, until his 
many friends on board became so pressing in 
their demands to see him, that he went out into 
the saloon. There were a large number of pas- 
sengers On board the Florida; there was also 
the widow of a Confederate officer, in destitute 
circumstances; and several of the “prominent, 
citizens” of Louisiana had already besought the 
manager of the opera troupe to give a benefit } 
for her, after supper, in the saloon. Mr. Bright, 
with a view to future interests, readily con- 
sented to improvise a concert, 

This concerned Claire very little, as the 
chorus had only to sing once in the closing 
fe The manager came to inquire after her 

ealth and to urge her to appear if possible— 
Claire had taken cold during that night’s wild 
adventure at the bal masque—for he was al- 
ways proud of her exquisitely pretty figure 
pies lovely face, and did not like being cheated 
out of any chance of displaying them in his 
chorus. 

‘* And do dress yourself tastefully, my dear,” 
said wise Mr. Bright, patting his little favorite 
on the head. ‘So much depends on dress. 
will have your trunk sent into your state-room. 
I'd like all you girls to wear white, with fresh 
roses for ornaments; the captain has promised 
to obtain the roses at the next landing. You 
need not come out to tea, my dear; I'll have a 
nice little supper sent in to you. That new fel- 
low who has taken Blake’s place as traveling- 
agent promises to be a jewel; he has the knack 
of doing things. His name is Rex. Ill intro- 
duce him to you, the first opportunity.” 

Claire was not sure that she disliked the ex- 
citement of the concert; at first, on coming on 
board, she had shrunk from the idea of being 
seen by her proud uncle; now she changed her 
mind and resolved to triumph over him in one 
little matter which she felt would excite his 
anger. She dressed herself with the utmost 
nao Mr. Bright had requested, yet very 
simply. 

A fresh white dress, with a large bunch of 
roses at the belt—roses in her rich dark hair; 
that was not much of a toilet, but it suited her 
pure loveliness better than anything more 
elaborate; then, with trembling hands, she 
fastened about her white neck the slender gold 
chain to which the diamond cross was attached; 
the wearing of that before the eyes of the 
haughty planter who had robbed her of it was 
to be her triumph. t 

‘‘He will not venture to snatch it from me, * 
for he will not like to ee my explanation 
in public,” she reasone: 

hen all was a she threw a light 
shawl around her, which hid the cross, and 
joined the rest of the chorus, waiting until 
Home were summoned to i before the en- 
thusiastic audience whom they heard applaud- 
ing to the echo the solo singers. 

It was the new traveling-agent, Rex, who 
came to give them the order of their appearance 
on the improvised stage. 

“‘There she is! Look, papa, Mr. Chayce! did 
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I not tell you she was just the sweetest, dearest 
little thing thatever was? And her voice—listen 
to that!—a pure, glorious soprano! She won’t 
bein the chorus long, with such a voice as 
that! Tell me, papa, isn’t she just too perfectly 
lovely?’ 

A cold sweat broke out on the forehead of 
Julien Laselle. He did not hear a word that 
his daughter said, until she suddenly whispered 
hurriedly in his ear: 

** And oh, how strange! She has on a cross 
exactly like the one that was taken from your 
desk!” 

‘““How do you know, Elfie?” he asked her, 
sternly. ‘‘I never showed that cross to you,” 
and then Elfie blushed scarlet to think she had 
betrayed herself and relapsed into silence. 

Laselle gritted his teeth with impotent rage 
to think that girl had succeeded, and dared to 
flaunt ber triumph in his face; but his rage 

rave place to an uneasiness deeper than Claire 

ad any power to make him feel, when his rest- 
less eyes, roving about in search of a certain 

erson, saw that person, too, with a pale, 
rowning face and his gaze glued to the dia- 
mond cross. 

“The game is up,” he muttered between his 
clenched teeth. “Iam a ruined man. When 
those two get their heads together it will be in 
vain for me to deny that I had the card up my 
sleeve.” 

The group of gentlemen and ladies, of whom 
the party trom Belle-Rivitre made the brilliant 
center, wondered at the silence and pallor of 
the usually genial Laselle. Chayce believed 
the presence of the chorus-singer had disturbed 
him; but why he should allow himself to be so 
deeply annoyed he could not understand. 

In a few minutes the chorus had done its 
part; the saloon rung with warm applause; all 
the flowers not yet flung to the two prima 
donnas were cast at the little feet of Claire, 
who gave one flashing glance of triumph 
straight at the pale-faced planter, smiled 
sweetly, courtesied with the finished grace of 
Nilsson herself, and calmly allowed Rex to 
gather a her “ floral tributes,” which he was 
doing, when the curtain came down. 

Rex had picked up the flowers as an excuse 
to speak to Claire; she did not notice the move- 
ment until if was too late to prevent it—he had 
come close to her, and taking her cross in his 
finger. had turned it over and read the inscrip- 
tion; his lips trembled uncontrollably, as he 
asked: 

** How did you come by this?” 

Claire, hastily taking it from his hold, hid it 
in her bosom; she looked him full in the face 
with her lovely eyes. 

Itis no present from some foolish admirer, 
Mr. Rex, as yoa may think. I have never ac- 
cepted a gift of greater value than these flow- 
ers.” 

‘*Tt is very valuable,” he continued, hastily. 
* You never bought it?” g 

‘You are right, sir. You haveno business to 
ask, but I will tell you—my father gave it to 
my mother on their wedding-day. It was her 
dying gift to me, their only child. Now, do you 
question my right to wear it?” 

“Your father?’ he repeated, devouring her 
lovely face with eager, luminous eyes—“‘ your 
father—your father?” 

She shrunk from him, his manner was so 
strange, feeling a sensation of relief when Mr. 
Bright came up_to thank her ‘for looking 
so pretty;” but, Mr. Rex still remained at her 
side, on the pretense of holding her bouquets. 
She was quite certain that his hands were shak- 
ing, and began to feela vague alarm, until, on 
Mr. Bright’s turning away, he said to her, in a 
low, stealthy voice: 

“te your father was Colonel Victor Laselle, I 
used to be acomrade of hisinthearmy. Where 
is he now?” 

“‘ Surely,” she cried, the tears rushing to her 
eyes, “if you knew my father, in the army, 

ou would know that he is dead! Colonel Vic- 

or Laselle died, like the noble soldier that he 
was, on the field of battle, fighting for the Lost 
Cause. He died the death of a brave man! 
Strange, that you did not know it, if you knew 
him!” Her cheeks were flushed, her eyes shone 
with a sudden fire, a proud smile lighted up her 
face. ‘‘My father wasa hero,” she added, ‘and 
Iglory in bismemory! 
he man she addressed stood with his eyes 
bent on the floor; a red spot came out in his sal- 
low cheeks; his head drooped; it was as if he 
stood rebuked because he, too, had not died for 
his country; he could no jonger look this glow- 
ing, eloquent young girl in the face. At last he 
murmured, in the same low voice: 

‘*T would to God that I, too, had died on the 
battle-field, and had a daughter like you to 
honor my memory. There are worse things 
than death to meet, Medemoiselle Claire, I did 
not know that I had a heart, yet you have 
moved my breast to strange emotions. I honor 
you; I am deeply interested in you—I pray 
that, for the sake of the old friendship between 
your father and me, you will allow me to be 
your friend.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Rex,” she said, coldly—she 
still did not understand why it was he had not 
known of Colonel Laselle’s death, since he as- 


serted that he was a friend ofhis. ‘‘I need true 
friends sadly enough,” and taking her bouquets 
from him, she went away to her state-room, 
while he walked rapidly out on deck, and strik- 
ing his forehead with his hand, looked up at the 
stars with a hollow laugh. 

‘Brave, beautiful child!” he whispered. 
“How it thrilled me to hear her praise that 
dead father whom she bas exalted into a hero! 
It would be cruel—cruel—to tumble her hero 
from his pedestal! Better she should never 
know the truth!” 


CHAPTER X. 
DRIFTING. 
I know, by the blush which rises 
And shadows her soul-lit cheek; 
For, through all Love's sweet disguises 
A blush will be sure to speak. —OsGoop 


WHEN she went off the boat the following 
morning little Claire had a heavy, heavy heart. 
Under the burning blue southern sky she felt as 
if light and bloom had faded out of the world, 

‘“‘ Here,” she said to herself, ‘‘ our paths part. 
When shall I see him again? Perhaps not for 
months—or years—or never! Ah, little he 
puss I have his ruby ring here, safe in my 

osom! He would scorn me if he knew. One 
happy hour I have had. Nothing can deprive 
me of that while I have my senses left me. Oh, 
magic hour of dew, perfume, moonlight, rap- 
ture! Will I ever show him the ring? Mad, 
happy hope! Who knows? Nilsson was a poor 
girl—so was Albani—why may not I get to be 
all they are?’—she stood on deck, with others of 
the company, while Mr. Bright and Rex were 
fuming over the baggage. 

elegant carriage stood on the levee into 
which Mr. Chayce was handing the youthful 
heiress of Belle Riviére; he followed and sat by 
her side, evidently obeying a motion of Mr. 
Lance hand, who took his place on a front 
seat. 

_ The handsome Northerner looked his best be- 
side the dark little beauty of the plantation. 
Elfie turned her witching face to the boat, bow- 
ing and smiling gay farewells to the acquaint- 
ances there, and catching sight of her favorite 
among the chorus-singers clustered on deck, 
she pre Claire a particularly dazzling smile 
and blew her a kiss from the tips of her dainty 
fingers just as the carriage rolled away. 

Rex had come up to the girl’s side, meantime, 

*“Do you know Miss Laselle?” he asked her, 
in surprise, noting Elfie’s familiar action and 
dazzling penne ge. 

“No; I have never spoken to her. She seems 
to have taken a fancy to my singing.” 

“Strange thin; happen in this world! That 
young lady isa lane e, too. Is she any rela- 
tion of yours?” 

‘Are youa Yankee?” retorted Claire. ‘‘ You 
have a talent for asking questions! I believe 
she is a cousin of mine, if the truth were told. 
She, however, is not aware of the disgraceful 
fact, and Iam too proud to proclaim it. I de- 

ise my uncle too ti arene ny. to care to intrude 
the relationship on his daughter.’ 

‘¢You despise that man who has just gone!” 
—Rex burst into a sudden laugh so rude as to 
offend Claire, ‘‘I beg your pardon, Miss 
Mason, but the idea struck mesingularly. I 
can correct_a mistaken impression of yours, 
however; Miss Elfine Laselle is not your 
cousin!” 

Claire turned away from the meddlesome 
agent with a cold smile. 

‘*Thatis like your not knowing my father was 
dead,” she said, and began to talk with one of Ler 
companions; she did not feel drawn toward this 
Mr. Rex though he had made her an open offer 
of friendship. 

However, she could not long doubt that he 
was in earnest in this offer; there were a hun- 
dred ways in which he could do her small ser- 
vices, and he never failedin one. Big Flanni- 

an, in the chilly Northern city, ai the 

ittle singer to memory as he paced the walk at 

night, would have been pleased to know she 
had fouxd an attendant as faithful as himself, 
Rex watched over her health, her comfort, her 
safety; more than that, he gradually made 
himself a soceion and confidant. Claire 
lost her first dislike of him, learning to depend 
on him as on an elder brother. 

Their intimacy first began by her asking him 
a thousand and one questions about her dear 
father’s army life, He was able to tell her 
everything mete a short time before that fatal 
Battle of the Wilderness, 

“T left the army about that time,” he said 
‘and the county, too, I wasin despair about 
the cause, and I nad personal troubles, and the 
two drove me to leave the States. I had an op- 
portunity to go to South America, and there I 
remained for many years, hearing nothing of 
what was boasts to my friends. For in- 
stance, when I went away, the Laselles were 
pth or. Their father had failed and 

ied; the plantation was a wilderness; their 
slaves stampeded, there was nothing of their 
grandeur left. Now, on my return, I find Julien 


rolling in wealth and Belle-Rivitre an earthly 
paradise,” 
“Did you know J ulien?” 


“Not very well,” evasively. r 

*“T was surprised, too, to find him in such 
splendid circumstances.” 

“T have heard,” Rex went on, “‘ that an uncle 
in Cuba left him sole heir to immense estates. 
That accounts for the change.” 

But it was not for a long time to come that 
Claire became so confidential with this man as 
to reveal to him the reason of her bitterness to- 
ward her uncle—that he had tried to throw dis- 
grace upon her birth, doubtless with the pur- 
pose of preventing her making any claims to a 
portion of the estate. 

Ere matters had progressed to this confidence, 
the troupe had completed their Sie Bere ati 
the South and were back in New York when 
the April winds were blowing, and Claire, hav- 
ing concluded her season of singing, had begun 
to make arrangements to go abroad, with the 
thousand dollars she had left in bank, to study 
a year in Milan. r 

Elfie’s week of delight in New Orleans had 
long since become a thing of the past; she had 
parted, weeping bitter, passionate tears, from 
Aubrey Chayce; he ha ary on to Florida, 
and now his month there had passed, and he, 
too, was in New York, doing the honors of his 
bachelor home; while Elfie, roaming about the 
flowery alleys and perfumed thickets of Belle- 
Rivitre—swinging in her hammock, chasing 
butterflies, poring over high-seasoned novels, 
and growing older and prettier every day—was 
living on her father’s promise that he would 
certainly take her to New York in August—or, 
at least, to some Northern sea-shore resort—in 
fact, wherever their friend, Aubrey Chayce, 
might be. 

Carlos Bruno had not gone South with the 
troupe, as he could only do so by giving up his 
place in the music store, where he pucight it 
wisest to retain his place as plain Charles 
Brown; though the teniptation to ge where 
Claire went was nearly irresistible; he was as 
much in love with her as ever, and cherished a 
wild ambition to become somethin, t, for 
her sake. How could he guess that ttle Claire, 
so poor and friendless, had such magnificent 
dreams? 

Rex, going into the music store once with her, 
read the young fellow’s heart as plainly as if it 
had been in a glass. case; for a few moments he 
was uneasy, distressed—until he saw that Claire 
was too indifferent to this devotion even to be 
aware of it. That same day Rex made another 
discovery. He and Claire gone on out to 
the Park to catch a breath of the spring sweet- 
ness growing there; as they sat on a bench, talk) 
ing over the proposed year in Milan, Claire sud- 
pee gave a little cry and turned as pale as 

eath. 

“What is it, my little friend?” 

“ Nothing—nothing at all,” she was as crim- 
son as an instant before she had been pale. He 
looked about him—a carriage was ro by—a 
handsome, open park-wagon, and driving the 
spirited horses attached to it, was a young 
gentleman, the pink of fashion, whose golden 
mustache and blonde features Rex remembered 
to have seen before. A sudden vision of strug- 
gling in the dark with this same dashing per- 
sonage rose up before him—the perfumed airs of 
Belle-Rivitre blew about him—he turned and 
shot a keen glance out of those observant eyes 
at the flushed cheek and downcast, tremulous 
silken lashes of the girl by his side—and he read 
her heart, too, with quick intuition. 

“Aha!” he said to himself, a curious smile 
growing about his mouth, a gleam shooting 

‘om his thoughtful eyes—‘the man whom 
Julien Laselle has chosen for his daughter— 
with whom the little heiress of Belle-Rivitre is 
infatuated! Aha! my humble little song-bird, 
‘lies the wind in that quarter? This adds a 
more pungent spice to the dish that is cooking.” 
ri atever his reflections were, they put him 
in excellent humor. Affecting not to notice 
the cause of Claire’s embarrassment, he laughed 
eng f icomaid about every trifling incident of their 
stroll, 


“Tt is bitter to be poor,” he said, as they 
found themselves, at twilight, on their way to 
her boarding-house, and opposite a fashionable 
restaurant. ‘‘Our little jaunt has given me an 
incredible appetite; I would like to treat you 
and myself to every costly luxury on the bill 
of fare. Well, never mind! “We can have a 
cup of good French coffee and a plate of Vien- 
na bread.” _ 

Taking her into the glittering place, he chose 
a cosey corner where they had a little table to 
themselves, and proceeded to astonish her by 
ordering a dinner that began with ox-tail soup, 
and ended in strawberries at a dollar a plate, 
with Neapolitan ice-cream and cafe noir. 

‘‘ This is a red-letter day in my calendar,” he 
said, in reply to Claire’s wide-open look of sur- 
prise, ‘‘and I’m bound to celebrate it, if it takes 
a month of Bright’s liberal wages to do it prop- 
erly. Confound a One can’t always 
be counting his pennies! It makes a man mean. 
Thad a big idea come tome out in the Park, 
there. Sometime, if we both live,I will tell 

ou why this is a red-letter day with me, Oho, 


ere comes our elegante of the park-wagon! It 
seems he is going to honor Delmonico with his 
patronage, evening. A splendid-looking 
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fellow, I acknowledge. Nothing effeminate 
about him! And he has a gripe, too, not easily 
shaken off. We saw him down South, at the 
home of our uncle, didn’t we? Let me see, did 
you tell me his name?” 

“ Aubrey Chayce,” murmured the girl, very 
low—ner heart was bounding against the ruby 
ring which lay always on her bosom, 

‘*Oh, Claire, Claire, what a man that uncle 
of yours is! Now, if only he had been a hero— 
a man of honor—like your father—how dif- 
ferently my little protégée would be situated !”— 
there was a keen irony in his tone—scarcel 
perceptible, like the touch of a very sharp knife 
that wounds the more deeply. 

‘‘T never like you when you speak in that 
tone, Mr. Rex.” 

He passed his napkin over his mouth to con- 
ceal a smile. 

‘Tt seems as if you ridiculed my father,” she 
added, indignantly. 

“‘Heaven forbid! If there is anything gives 
me exquisite pleasure it is to hear the daughter 
of Victor Laselle exalt that ideal image of her 
heroic father which she has placed on her 
heart’s altar! If there is anything would give 
me exquisite pain it would be to cast a shadow 
over that ideal glory. Worship your hero, lit- 
tle Claire, in peace. Aubrey Chayce, you say?” 
taking out his note-bcok and_ recording the 
name. ‘‘i propose to return South after you 
sail away ‘o’er the dark-blue sea’ to the city of 
the glorious cathedral, and I may meet this Mr. 
Chayce again. Iam out of employment now, 
until Bright sets up another company, and.I 
may as well be down South as anywhere.” 

“And if you ever meet my—Miss Laselle and 
—and Mr. Chayce, will you write to me about 
it, Rex?” 

‘* Ay, that Iwill! Allthat I knowand plenty 
more that I imagine,” 

She smiled faintly, shaking her retty head. 

**You are too much of a tease, Rex.’ 

“‘Confound him! he has spoiled her appe- 
tite,” thought the observant Rex, “she ate her 
soup with a relish, and now she is only trifling 
with her salmon. My money will be thrown 
away! Poor foolish little thing! What chance 
has she against the heiress of Belle-Rivitre? 
Poor foolish little girl, with her lofty love and 
aspiration! Would not Julien Laselle squirm 
could he hear her talk of her soldier-father? 
Poor, poor little enthusiast, dreaming of things 
that never were ‘in earth or heaven,’ you have 
gamed one friend who will be true as steel. 

hen you are ready to fight this haughty uncle 
of yours, little Claire, your faithful Sancho 
Panza will be at your service. It is better to 
let her go abroad fora time. This magnificent 
voice of hers will be none the worse for a year’s 
severe study. Weshall be in correspondence; 
and 1 would like a few months of preparation,” 
his own plate of fish had grown cold while his 
thoughts rambled on, and he motioned the 
waiter to remove it, whispering afterward gay- 
ly to Claire: ‘‘ What! shall we have no sauce 
of appetite to our ten-dollar dinner?’ and she, 
coloring with guilt, strove to forget that she 
was sitting not four yards away from Aubre 
Chayce, and to remember that poor, economi- 
val Rex was giving her a treat. 

He never saw her ‘at all; if he had glanced 
that way and recognized the sweet chorus- 
singer he would have given her but a passin 
eeogee as one who had annoyed his frien 
Laselle but whose spirit he had admired; n6t 
the faintest shadow of a nh 5 had visited 
his mind that in her he might find the Gipsy 
girl of the oleanders, who wore his ring, and 
whom, he had a romantic presentiment, he 
should meet some time, somewhere, and learn to 
like, perhaps to love! That was a delightful 
possibility which sometimes made the half- 
sete’ = of society smile softly to himself at 

ought of. 

“What delicious strawberries!” said little 
Claire, ‘‘and how extravagant of us to be eat- 
ing them, Rex,” and as she said it, with a low 
laugh, she was dreadfully, deathly conscious 
that Aubrey Chayce had left his place where he 
sat—was going out—was on the steps—that she 
had stolen her last look after him for many a 
weary month and day; and Rex heard the fal- 
tering thrill in her playful tones and saw her 
color waver and knew what the poor little heart 
was suffering. 

Yet it was fated that Claire should yet have 
another glimpse of that beautiful face before it 
passed out of her life; there was a stir about 
the door of the restaurant—a tumult of people 
gathering about some central object of interest 
—the doors were swung wide open and three or 
four gentlemen appeared bearing between a 
burden which they laid down upon the floor, 
and Claire, starting to her feet with a great 
shudder of horror, saw that the burden was the 
motionless figure of Aubrey Chayce. 

Running lightly down the steps of the build- 
ing he had slipped ona bit of banana-skin which 
some criminally-careless person had cast upon 
the walk—had fallen backward and struck his 
head against the sharp edge of the lower step— 
and had been picked up insensible. In amo- 
ment, in the twinkling of an Pe ay the young 
man to whom this life was so of Been 
and expectation and triumph, lay helpless at 
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death’s very door. The blow had been a fear- 
ful one; he might sink and die without ever 
coming out of this comatose state; or, brain- 
fever might set in: this was what a physician, 
who had been dining at a table near by, and 
who came to his aid immediately, remarked to 
those gathered about, 

“Better take him home at once; I will go 
with him and remain until his family doctor 
can be sent for.” 

It was Rex who called a carriage, who sat on 
the box with the driver while the injured man 
and the physician were driven to Chayce’s 
house—Rex who aided in bearing the sufferer 
up-stairs to his room, and who offered himself, 
an hour later, as nurse, toremain by the wound- 
ed man so long as his services were needed. 

*T have had plent of experience,” he said 
to the doctors, ‘‘I refer you to Mr. Bright for 
my character—I am out of a place just now, 
and would like this work.” 

They had noticed his coolness and efficiency 
and approved of him. 


CHAPTER XI. 
SUSPECTED DANGER. 
Thrilled me, filled me with fantastic 
Terrors, never felt before, —Por. 

Tuat night was one of sad watching for 
several of Aubrey’s friends; the news of the ac- 
cident flew about the clubs and before ten 
o’clock half a dozen devoted comradles were by 
his bedside where, with two physicians, they re- 
mained until long after dawn. There was not 
much to do except to look at him. The doctors 
counted his pulse every little while, to find if it 
had quite gone out. Nobody interfered with 
Rex; he did what errands there were to do; the 
ee of the time he sat at the foot of the 

ed, 

‘* How beautiful he is!” thought the self-ap- 
pointed nurse; ‘‘ what a fine head, what perfect 
features! No wonder my poor little girl loves 
him! Silly child, silly, silly chila! If he were 
a marrying man he would have married long 
ago—he must be twenty-six or seven. Poor 
fellow, ’'m afraid the ‘ golden bowl is broken 
at the fountain—the sweet draught of life slip- 
ped from his taste forever!’ So still, so pale— 
is not this already death?” 

One of the doctors went away before the 
red, slow dawn had grown into actual day; as 
he softly opened the door and stepped out he 
saw a slight figure crouching on the upper step; 
a pale, pale little wistful face was lifted. 

‘Is he alive? Oh, sir, tell me!” 

‘He is alive—that is all. No change has 
taken place.” 

‘‘ Will he die?’—the smothered words burst 
out like a cry. 

“We cannot answer that question yet,”—the 
doctor looked with severe scrutiny at the young 
girl, shivering in the damp and dimness of the 
early morning; so pretty, so plainly dressed, 
what brought her here to crouch on these steps 
of brown-stone, guarded by their kingly carved 
lions? ‘I suppose Chayce is like other rich 
young fellows,” he thought, ‘‘ flirts with lots of 
girls below him in station. This one seems to 
take his peril quite too seriously to heart. My 
dear,” he added, aloud, ‘‘ you will be ill if you 
stay out in this fog; let me advise you to run 
home, The gentleman is no relative of yours, 
I take it,” with a smile. 

Little Claire shrunk from that smile, she 
— knew why. 

‘¢T have only been here half an hour, sir,” she 
said, looking at him with heavy, miserable eyes. 
“T could not sleep and so, when it began to be 
light, [came. Heis nothing to me, sir—noth- 
ing, nothing in the world!—only, I saw him 
hurt last evening, and I felt anxious to know 
how ke was.” 

‘‘ Well, my dear, he may come out of this not 
much the worse for the accident, or he may sink 
a die without ever so much as lifting an eye- 


He ran down the steps and walked rapidl 
away. Hesaw men die every week of his life 
—what was it to him? Slowly, with dragging 
movements, little Claire got up and went to 
her boarding-house, where the girl was scrub- 
bing away at the ‘‘front.” 

“For the land’s sake, miss, where have you 
been so early?” 

* Pe ge a ies coireey . 

‘aith, and ye look sick yerself, miss.” 

**T have not slept,” haantnod Claire, and she 
crept onup to her room, where she flung herself 
down on her little lounge-bed, with something 
clasped tight in her hot hands, and prayed, as 
she had never prayed before, that Aubrey 
Chayce might live. After that, a little com- 
forted, with the ring he had given her pressed 
to her lips, she sunk into a fitful slumber, full of 
broken, terrifying dreams. 

Rex did not forget that his little protegée 
must be in painful anxiety; but there were no 
tidings to send. 

About eight o’clock the gentlemen who had 
spent the night in watching were called down 
to breakfast, leaving him alone with the pa- 
tient. These friends were still lingering over 
their coffee and’chocolate, when the hurried 
ringing of a bell called them up-stairs. Aubrey 


had opened his eyes and was looking about with 
dull curiosity. 

ee, the physician who remained signed 
to them all to go out, and bending over his pa- 
tient explained to him that he had fallen and 
hurt his head, and must remain quiet. 

“You had a fearful blow, no mistake, m 
boy; but two or three days of absolute rest will 
bring you out all right; only you must obey or- 
ders, which are, not to talk, see your friends 
read or think—more than you can help—and 
4 faa medicine as prescribed, with a light 

iet. 

‘* You don't think I will be an idiot for life, 
—-¥ asked Aubrey, with a faint attempt at a 
smile. 

“You will, if you exercise your brain on 
smart things, just now. Mr. Rex, I want you 
to see that my orders are exactly and implicitly 
obeyed.” 

“They shall be, doctor.” 

At the sound of that low, searching, decided 
voice, saree! slightly turned his head to look 
at his nurse, but said nothing; in a moment his 
eyes closed again. 

The doctor took Rex out into the hall. 

ae may be brain-fever before night,” he 
said. 

“Tam afraid of it.” 

“You feel yourself to be a competent nurse?” 

i Try me; if I fail in anything, get some one 
else. 

‘You seem steady—not at all nervous, My. 

” 


“T think I am master of myself, doctor.” 
He added, with a cool smile—‘‘ May I hope you 
are quite competent?” 

The fone colored and laughed. 

“Tf I need advice I have plenty of confreres,” 
he answered. 

After that, for fourteen days, Rex had a hard 
time of it. Brain-fever did set in, and as Au- 
brey was an athlete in size and strength, many 
was the fierce struggle his nurse had with him 
—reminding him of that tussle in the perfumed 
garden of Belle-Rivitre, only these were far 
more serious. One has to be on his guard who 
wrestles with a madman. 

Little Claire grew thin and white during 
those two weeks. Many hours in the twenty- 
four did she spend on her knees before the 
image of the Virgin. She went on with her 
sewing in preparation for her year abroad, but 
her heart no longer bounded with glowing 
dreams of what she was going to accomplish. 

Why did Claire love Aubrey Chayce with 
this life-deep love? A man could have under- 
stood such a love—a love that asked nothing, 
hoped for nothing—that was pure, perfect de- 
votion. She drooped, like an untended flower, 
because he was ill, in danger. He would never 
know she had paled and dreoped for him—had 
eee for his life, Some time, if he got well, 

e would marry that happy Elfie whose life 
was so different from her own—so brilliant, so 
guarded by love and fondness—so flattered, so 
fortunate that it took all possible success for 
granted; he would marry her proud cousin, but 
she prayed for him with none the less fervor. 
Allshe asked was that he might be well and 
happy; for him the feast, for her the crumbs. 

he fourteen terrible days came to an end, as 
all days will; the fifteenth day had begun; the 
hands of the noiseless clock in the sick-chamber 
pointed to two; the streets outside were very 
quiet; straw had been laid down: at that hour 
in the morning no wagons broke the stillness; a 
gentle, warm spring rain was falling, falling 
through the darkness. Rex, who had resolutely 
refused to give up the night watch toany other, 
sat in a large easy-chair very near the bed, 
anxiously watching his patient, whose inces- 
sant tossings had af last ceased and who now 
lay softly s eeping. Rex could see the dew on 
his brow, but he dared not touch his pulse for 
fear of awakening him; suddenly, while he 
leaned and listened to the regular breathing, 
the sunken eyes unclosed and looked quietly 
into his own for a full minute; then the lips 
whispered something which he had to bend to 
make out: 

“Tsay, Rex Diable, you and I came to close 
quarters once, under those oleanders. What 
are you doing here? What am I doing? Is 
this Belle-Rivitre? Surely, I smell jasmine- 
flowers.” 

‘Yes, because I bought a pot of them to-day 
and ee in your window. é are not at Belle- 
Riviére, but in your own house; and you must 
not talk—but take this spoonful of brandy-and- 
cream and go to sleep again.” 

Rex had a sort of authority about him which 
insured obedience; his patient took the spoonful 
of liquid put to his lips, his eyes gradually 
siaied under the calm, magnetic gaze of his 
nurse, nor did he open them again until lon 
after daylight; by that time his pulse bad sensi- 
bly increased in strength, and the doctor, who 
came early, declared that he was not afraid to . 
pronounce the case out of danger—with due 
caution in getting well.” 

By nine o'clock Rex himself had conveyed the 
intelligence to little Claire; running over to her 
boarding-place just long enough to we her pale 
cheek with friendly hand, and tell ker to get 
back her reses: 
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‘* And now you will sail on Saturday, I sup- 
ae Your poor old Rex will be a lonesome 

ellow when you are away.” 

“You are coming to see me before the year 
is up, are you not, Rex?—I have been hoping 
you would promise.” 

“T will come, any day, if you need me, little 
friend. If you are sick, or in trouble, just ca- 
ble the news to me, and I will be there as 
soon asa Cunard steamer will take me. You 
must write to me once a week, and I, for my 
part, will keep you posted on matters in 
America.” 

On the sobawing Saturday little Claire sailed 
away to the land of song of which she had 
dreamed since she was a fittle girl. A fewof 
her girl friends of the chorus were on the wharf 
to see her off; Carlos Bruno brought her an im- 
mense pone and wiped his eyes when they 
got too full of salt water for him to see; Rex 
came down, with geod news of his patient’s 
progress; a lady of high-standing in New York, 
who was going abroad, not for the first time, 

romised protection and assistance to the for- 

orn little singer; the day was a sweet May day 
with a sky as blue as any Italy could boast—al- 
together, little Claire went off under as favora- 
ble auspices as she could expect. 

As the fluttering handkerchiefs of her friends 
became invisible, as the city faded out, and the 
forts were passed, and the ocean began to swell 
under the pulsing vessel, little Claire buried -her 
face in her large bouquet to hide the few tears 
which would drop in spite of her bravery. 

When she looked up again, a colored servant 
was bringing to the lady, who had offered her 
protection, a couple of shawls, for the sun was 
sinking toward setting and the breeze was 


oe 

‘Will the young lady have one?” asked the 
servant, and, as he asked it, he lightly laid a 
wrap over her shoulders. 

The voice made Claire start and look quickly 
up—she had heard it twice or thrice before, and 
she recognized it. 

Yes, there stood Pierre, the life-long body- 
servant of her uncle Laselle! Nota muscle of 
his face moved, as he met her wondering look, 
but something gleamed in his silent eyes—some- 
thing subtle and cunning, which struck, likea 
chill, to her breast, and filled her with a grow- 
ing, stealthy terror. 

Why had he left his master to take service 
with a stranger? She knew that master and 
man would. not have been parted, except tem- 
ony and at the master’s desire. 

Had Julien Laselle set Pierre asa spy upon 
her ways? It looked like it. Yet, what was 
there to spy in her guiet life?—was it not more 
ike a menace? Was not this mulatto—who 
once before had done his master’s dishonest bid- 
ding by overpowering and robbing her—capa- 
ble of carrying out her uncle’s directions toa 
still more heinous extent?) Might he not even 
murder her in some lone street of some strange, 
foreign city? She knew now, what she had not 
known when she met her uncle at their first in- 
terview, that an immense estate had come to 
him by bequest, to which she, in all human 
probability, was co-heir, and that had been his 
reason for robbing her of the proofs of her 
father’s marriage. 

Would not a man who had done that, do 
worse? 

Very helpless, and fear-haunted, and terrified 
did little Claire secretly feel, as she turned 
away from the mulatto’s subtle gaze. Already 
her life abroad had become a dread to her. 


CHAPTER XII. 
A PHANTOM FEAR AND PHANTOM FOE, 
For I have ceased 


To justify my deeds unto myself— 
The last infirmity of evil. —BYRon, 


Why doth he gaze on thee, and thou on a 
—ism. 

“On, papa, do you really, really mean it? 
And Saint really, really to go with you?’— 
Elfie’s round arms were about her father’s neck 
and she was smothering him with kisses be- 
tween her cries of rapture. It was scarcely the 
first of June—she had not expected to be taken 
North before the middle of July, yet he had 
just bidden her prepare to start in three days. 

“Yes, darling, we will go for three months at 
some bracing seaside resort, this time. Your 
mamma needs it; andI need it. Iam not feel- 
og ne wellasusual.” _ 

lfie turned her beautiful eyes scrutinizingly 
on his face. 

“Itis true; youare not well, papa! You look 
thin and worn. What will we do when travel- 
ing about without Pierre? It isso strange you 
should have allowed him to leave Fat ag 
you were not feeling well, too! Pierre is a 
nasty, hateful, ungrateful thing! Iwish I could 
have him well whipped!” i 

“Hush, Elfie, you don’t know what you are 
talking about! Pierre is like the rest of the 
world—he likes change. Doubtless he will soon 
tire of service under a Northern mistress and 
return tome. The lady was going abroad—he 
thought it would be a fine 
Europe.” 


g to travel in 


“But, you will not think of taking him back!” 
cried the girl, indignantly. 

* At least, { will wait until I have the oppor- 
tunity,” her father answered, with a constrain- 
edsmile. ‘‘Run away now, Elfie, and tell Phyl- 
lis about qGeumng mamma’s and your own things 
packed. I would like to get off on the second.” 

“*Poor papa! I’mso sorry you are not well! 
And I’m perfectly wild with delight to think 
we are goingso soon! Threemonths! Oh, joy, 


—as Mr. Chayce, shall wenot? Yousaid he was 
going to the seaside as soon as he was strong 
enough to be moved—that his aeomcions had 
ordered it—so, why cannot we all stop together 
at some hotel? It will make such a pleasant 


party.” 
Wa i dare say we shall do that very thing, 

fie. 
have taken an alarming fancy to Mr. Chayce!” 

‘He is quite the most splendid gentleman I 
have ever met—always sai: par | present com- 
eri I am desperately fond of him, papa. If 

e don’t fall in love with me and propose to me 

when I get to be a year or two older I shall kill 
myself in sheer despair,” laughing and tossing 
back the blue-black masses of her rippling hair. 
‘* However, papa, so far as that is concerned, 
we are already aflianced, after afashion. Didn’t 
you notice his calling me his ‘fairy fiancée? 
when he said good-by?” 

“Ts that so?” asked Julien Laselle, pattin, 
the velvety cheek of his daughter; ‘‘ well, Ishall 


not prove one of those cruel parents who raise | 


wicked objections. 
what she 
mother.” 

It was a burning-hot day even on the vine- 
shaded gallery. Belle-Rivitre lay drooping un- 
der the fierce sunshine; while its master did 
look pale and languid—quite ill enough to justify 
his rather hasty decision of going North imme- 
diately. The season was very hot; and it might 
be that he had fretted a good deal over the dan- 
ger to his distant friend, Aubrey Chayce, while 
that young gentleman—whom he fully intended 
for his future son-in-law—lay struggling with 
the wild phantasies of brain-fever. . Then, too, 
he missed his faithful body-servant, Pierre. He 
had attendants enough and tospare, but Pierre 
had been more to him than a hireling—he had 
been his friend and confidant—and there were 
moments when he repented of sending him 
away on the peculiar errand on which he had 

one, 

. As he paced languidly along the gallery, 
after Elfie left him, he struck his hot forehead 
with his hand, muttering: 

‘‘Not one hour’s sleep last night! This will 
not do! Itis not yet too late to recall Pierre; 
a dispatch would reach him in a few hours. 
It isnot so easy to be a scoundrel as one might 
think. The part does not agree with me. IfI 
could—if I dared—I would let the whole matter 
drop. Ithought I could make her believe any- 
thing—that she would quietly accept my state- 
ment of her position. Itis her spirit that ren- 
ders more desperate measures necessary. And 
then—oh, ghosts and devils! I will not try to 
account for the impression that man made on 
me, for ‘that way madness lies.’ Well, well,” 
with a heavy sigh, ‘it is too late to draw back. 
If I would not do what I purpose for myself—I 
would do it for my daughter—my darling !—my 
proud, beautiful darling! What is that miser- 
able qrapring of a woman ofthe stage to me, 
that Ishould allow her to come between my 
Elfie and her bright prospects? Nothing, noth- 
ing. Iwill not hesitate—I will not even brood 
over it. I am going North for a_summer’s 
pleasure—and I mean to have it, We will 
on to New York and stop a few days at the 
Fifth Avenue, If Chayce is already off to the 
seaside, we will follow. If he has not made his 
choice we will wait until he does.” r 

The Laselles, with their two servants, Phyllis 
and young J eff—the latter having taken Pierre’s 
place as valet—arrived in New York within ten 
days after this. They ascertained that Aubrey 
Chayce had shut up bis house and gone to New- 

rt; it was very early to seek the seaside, but 

is doetors had ordered sea air as the tonic best 
calculated to tone up the somewhat shattered 
system of their wealthy patient. The ladies re- 
quired a few days in the metropolis for shop- 
ping and dressmaking; and then the Laselles 

ollowed on to Newport and took rooms for the 
season in the same hotel with their friend. 

On the afternoon of their arrival Madame 
Laselle and her daughter went to their rooms 
to dress, and while Jeff labored to get his mas- 
ter’s things ready for him, that master sought 
out his friend. He found Aubrey sitting in a 
rocking-chair on the broad piazza of the Ocean 
House, on the side where the salt sea breeze was 
blowing, looking thin and somewhat worn, and 
with his golden locks ri hae extremely close— 
having grown very little since his poor head 
was shaved and laid in ice—but with the glow 
of returning health visible in cheeks and lips. 

e’s hands and voice both trembled as he 
greeted him; there was no doubt but that he was 
mgigeone of the young New Yorker. 2 

‘You have been very ill, Aubrey,” he said, 
holding the white hands in his own with an af- 
fectionate clasp. 


Now run and tell Phyllis 
as to do. I will speak to your 


joy! _ And—papa—we will go to the same place | 


Wouldit suit you? It seems to me you | 


‘* Yes, indeed. My unlucky slip came near 
being a fatal one. Idaresay I owe my life to 
the patience and skill of my nurse—no common 
fellow, but one who helped in field hospitals 
during the war—a very intelligent man for one 
in his position. He seemed to take a fancy to 
me, and to determine that I should live. We 
| used to have glorious trials of strength when I 
was off my head; when the fever left me I was 
weak as an infant—it was a question whether I 
would rally or not; he would not let me sink.” 

**T am sure we are all under the deepest obli- 
| gations to him. I should never have cared 
to see the North again, if you had died, my 
friend.” 

““Thanks. And now tell me all about the 
ladies. You see, I am an invalid yet, for here 
comes my good nurse with the inevitable egg- 
nogg or beef-tea.” 

aselle had drawn a chair to his friend’s side. 
He looked up at the nurse he had just heard so 
highly praised as he approached and presented 
to his patient a milk-punch or something of 
that sort—looked up, with some interest—and 
sprung suddenly to his feet, his eyes dilating, 
his lower jaw dropping, his face whitening. 
Aubrey stared in surprise. Then a memory of 
that scene in the library at Belle-Rivitre came 
vividly over him; a cloud of regret passed over 
his face; he took the goblet from the salver and 
motioned the man to retire, who immediately 
obeyed. 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Laselle,” Aubrey 
began, in accents of remorse. ‘‘It has just o¢- 
curred to me that you seem to have a dislike to 
Rex. I did not remember that you had met 
before, until I saw your agitation. I am very 
sorry.” 

Laselle wiped the sweat from his forehead. 

“Tt is nothing, nothing at all,” he murmured. 
“T will explain it. You know my brother was 
killed on the battle-field. He was a colonel, 
young as he was; and a sergeant of about his 
own age was appointed to be his servant and 
body-guard. This person reminds me of that 
sergeant, strangely. I could swear it was the 
same fellow, grown older, were I not morally 
certain that he, too, died—killed by the same 
shot which fatally wounded Col. Laselle. You 
can understand w _— sight of him agitated 
me so terribly in the library that night—why 
the sight of him, again, so unexpectedly, re- 
newed my agitation. Victor’s death was a se- 
vere blow. Anything recalling it so vividly 
must be painful.” 

“T am dreadfully sorry,” said Aubrey. “It 
is quite too bad. What can we do about it? 
Why not question Rex and ascertain definitely 
if he be the same man? It might be a comfort 
to you to talk with him about your brother, af- 
ter the first shock was over.” 

“A comfort!” Julien Laselle cried, in accents 
of horror. Then, making an effort to control 
himself, he added, quietly, ‘‘ You are right. It 
would be a comfort, of course. I will have a 
talk with this man—some day soon—when we 
can be alone together—to-morrow, perhaps. 
Yes, yes, I will speak to him, of course, of 
course.” 

Mr, Laselle continued pale and agitated; he 
had daily been growing nervous and the unex- 
pected. sight of Chayce’s nurse had evidently 
given him a severe shock. Aubrey talked on 
cheerfully, trying to divert his mind from its 
trouble; and after a time Phyllis appeared to 
say to her master that the ladies were in the 
parlor; both gentlemen went in to devote them- 
selves for a time to Madame Laselle and her 
daughter, Assoon as possible Mr. Laselle ex- 
cused himself—leaving his wife comfortabl 
ensconced on‘a sofa, and Elfie, in the sevent 
heaven of happiness, pacing slowly up and 
down the long room on Aubrey Chayce’s arm— 
an went to his room, ostensibly to change his 

ress, 

When he reached it, however, he sent Jeff 
out of it, locked the door and stood by a win- 
dow, moodily staring out at the distant bay. 

“Tf I could get up the courage to speak to 
him—to accuse him of it!—but I can’t! The 

lance of his eye chills me to the marrow- 
mes. Why should I feel this terror? Why 
should I not hope that what I suspect might 
prove the truth? He would not be hard on me; 
if I asked forgiveness I should receive it. Ah, 
should I? Not after that /—anything might be 
forgiven but that! Would to God Pierre were 
here—this hour—and I had a conscience free 


from stain! Then, indeed, I might go to this 
maa and demand to know the truth.” 


CHAPTER Xiil. 
A CRY FROM OVER THE SEA. 
By a power to thee unknown 
Thou canst never be alone.—Byrow, 
“DANGER—danger—danger to little Claire!” 
Rex was walking up and down Mr. Chayce’s 
rivate parlor. The evening mail had been de- 


ivered a few moments before; he held an open 
letter in his hand; his air was that of one half- 
distracted. ey - 

“Danger to that child! Terrible danger! 
And the wide ocean between us! Oh, that I 
had wings—that 1 could annihilate space! If 
anything happens to her I shall curse myself 


— 
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for allowing her to go alone. Did I not know 
that she was in fou Nay, hardly could I 
think that Julien Laselle would go so far on the 
wrong road as that! I gave him credit for be- 
ing human—though tempted. _ Perhaps I am 
eee. alarm Perhaps she is, poor little 


It was after dark; Aubrey Chayce came up 
from tea to get his letters; he entered the par- 
lor as Rex was striding about. 

“Mr, Chayce, 1 must leave you to-night.” 

“That is strange,” said Aubrey, immediately 
connecting this resolution with Mr. Laselle, and 
thinking there certainly was a mystery be- 
tween z ese two men. “And not altogether 

ex. 

“T know it. No one could be sorrier to leave 

‘ou so abruptly than I am. Nothing but the 

nger of one far more helpless than you are 

could induce me to do it. It is a case of des- 
ate necessity, or I should not think of it.” 

“Well, [am sorry; for Ihave taken a great 
fancy to you, and I owe you a large debt of 

atitude. However, I confess, 1 am not very 
ill at present; and if some one who is in worse 
“ needs your skill and care, I ought not to be 
selfish. 

Rex saw that he thought he was going to an- 
other patient, but he did not explain himself, 

“T must go by the night train to New York, 
Mr. Chayce.” 

“What, to-night?” 

“Yes, ‘The case admits of no delay,” glancing 
at the letter in hishand, ‘‘ You have your ser- 
vant with you—I am only a superfiuity now; 
you do not need me,” 

‘Perhaps not; but I want you. Let me see, 
I owe you something more tangible than a debt 
of gratitude; I have paid you no money for 
your hard work—those tussles we used to have 
together !—those ought to be well paid for.” 

flush came into Rex’s face; for a moment 
he looked embarrassed; but, with a light laugh, 
he finally said: 

“As you please, Mr. Chayce. It was a labor 
of love; but [ will not refuse your money. 
Only, keep strictly to the usual wages in such 
service, please.” 

Aubrey thrust into his hand a roll of bills, 
saying: \ 

Do not count them; Ihave not. It is none 
too much, whatever itis. And now, when and 
where shall £ see you again, Kex? I look on 
you_as a friend—a personal friend—whom I 
shall be unsatisfied to give up.” 

**T shall see you on your return to the city in 
the fall; possibly sooner, but hardly. nd 
now, good-by, and take care of yourself, Mr. 
Chayce; I have but half an hour in which to 
pack my bag and reach the dept. Be very, 
very careful of yourself for some weeks yet.” 

“Shall I not have an occasional note from 
you, Rex?” 

we Perhaps—why not?” r 

“Well, good-by, then, till we meet again.” 

“I did not dare confide my destination to 
him; he and Laselle are friends; Laselle will be 
curious to know where I am gone; he must not 
know. In these days of tele; I prefer that 
he should not suspect what journey I am about 
to take. I hope I shall get out of this hotel 
without meeting him. If I were to come face 
to face with him I fear I could not control my- 
self; I should shake his soul out of his body; yet 
Ido not wish to forget who he is, nor what he 
istome. It is better to avoid him.” 

Thus Rex muttered as_he crammed his things 
into a traveling-bag, and ran down to catch thie 
sage which was going to the train. 

Tt was not until seated in the cars, under the 
smoky rays of a lamp over his head, with the 
train oe southward, that he took time to 
read again the letter which had startled him so 
—little Claire’s first letter since reaching Milan. 

“Dear Rex: Iam here, and as nicely fixed as I 
dared to expect. Mrs, Dudley did not leave me un- 
til she had secured me a nice apartment in the same 
house with three other young ladies, who have come 
to this city for the same purpose as Thave—to study 
singing. We are very comfortable; have one maid 
for the four of us, who keeps our rooms, brings our 

it, orders our dinner, andsoforth. * * * 

“Dear friend, when I wrote you from Paris, I did 
not mention one thing which was uppermost in m 
mind, Lought to have told you, then; but I dread- 
ed to cause you uneasiness. have told you how 
favorable to my p ss everything is—everything 
but one. Rex,1 confess to you,I am miserable!— 
haunted by a fear whose yery vagueness and want 
of substance makes it all the more horrible to me. 
I wonderif you will share it—or if you will laugh at 
me! Doyou remember Pierre, Mr, Laselle’s confi- 
dential servant? Are you aware that he took ser- 


. vice with Mrs. Dudley and crossed the ocean in the 


same ship with me? why did he do that? Why did 
my uncle part with him? When I reco; ed him, 
within an hour after the steamer left her dock, a 
deadly chill struck to my very heart, There was a 
gleam of malice and triumpb in his eyes which I 
could not mistake. 
“You ask, if this is of importance tome, Perhaps 
not; yet, oh, Rex, Jam afraid Y him, Icannot ex- 
lain to you why—ouly that I am. He és here in 
n. What is he staying herefor? I had a note 
from Mrs. Dudley, from Florence, yesterday; in it 
she remarked that Pierre had played her a very 
mean trick—that he had never appeared at all, after 
they left Milan, although she ha Eupposed him to 
be on the train. Yesterday, quite late in the day, on 


our way home from our lesson, Miss Everett and 
myself went into one of the great churches here; I 


knelt to say my prayers: you know how dimit isin 
these old cathedrals—there was a glorious sunset 
outside; yet,in there, we almost had to grope our 
way. As I arose from my knees I saw some one 
skulking behind a pillar, not three feet from me. 
He disappeared behind it instantly, but not until I 
had peesgnied him—it was Pierre! I cannot tell 
you how [felt—I nearly fainted. How easy for him 
to have thrust one of these small Italian stilettoesinto 
my shoulder as I knelt. No one would ever have 
known who had assassinated me, 

“T shall be very careful. I never go out alone; 
and now, even in church, I shall try to be on my 
guard. Yet, Ifeel so helpless, Rex; as if the meshes 
of one who hates me were closing around me. I do 
dislike to trouble your kind heart; but Imustconfide 
this to some one, or go insane. The very sunshine 
of Milan is full of horror to me! Am Ya foolish, 
nervous girl?” - 

This was the portion of the letter Rex had re- 
ceived which had caused him to desert Aubrey 
Chayce, to fly to New York in order to be in 
that city in time to take the French steamer 
which quitted that port next morning at nine. 

“* Alas, I fear her terror is too well-grounded. 
Poor, poor little Claire! Why did I let her go? 
Why did I take time to discomfit Julien Laselle 
in my own way, at my own leisure? Would to 
Heaven I had denouncedhim two months ago— 
yes, that night at Belle-Rivitre, when a guilty 
conscience felled him to the floor. Then and 
there, before all those people, I should have 
spoken. Yet I had compassion on him because 
—he was Victor’s brother. One should never 
spare a poisonous snake! Put your heel on it 
where you find it. Poor little Claire! there is 
no sleep for me until I reach you.” 

Julien Laselle learning, the next day, that 
Chayce’s nurse had gone to New York to take 
charge of another patient, breathed a sigh of 
relief. The ruin which had glared so near re- 
ceded again into the dim distance. 

“Elfie, my darling,” he cried, in a sudden 
burst of joyous spirits, ‘‘ we will have a glori- 
ous summer of it here by the sea!” 

And Elfie, laughing back at him, while a 
blush showed through the rich brown of her 
velvety cheek, answered: 


“Yes, papa, @ glorious summer! I know I 
rt be appier than I ever in my life have 
een. 


Yet Elfie’s experience in the following weeks 
was far from being as happy as she glowingly 
anticipated, 

Aubrey Chayce was very kind to her—he 
ave her bon-bons oftener than flowers—he 
aughed with her—teased her—pulled her Jong 

blue-black curls—treated her, in short, in Miss 
Elfie’s opinion, far too much as if she werea 
little gir’ 

Aubrey would have been confounded could 
he have suspected the fierce, womanly jealousy 
with which this precocious southern child 
watched his dealings with other ladies. He 
had a large circle of acquaintance among the 
elite of the villa-owners in that aristocratic sea- 
side resort—was a prime favorite with lovely 
belles and cultured women—was out incessantly 
to dinners—took regal beauties sailing in his 
yacht—was invited to a seat in fashionable car- 
riages for the daily promenade on Bellevue 
avenue—poor Elfie sometimes scarcely saw him 
for days, and her heart burned with consumin 
rage and pride, her gay spirits were cloude 
by disappointment. 

‘‘ Aubrey Chayce,” she said to him, one day, 
when, after payin her no attention for a week 
he brought her a box of confections, ‘‘T don’t 
want bon-bons! I’m nof a little girl! You in- 
sult me, the way you treat me! I more than 
half believe you don’t intend to keep your word 
to me, after all!” and hot tears ed in her 
black eyes. 

“My word?” queried Aubrey, perplexed 
thinking he must have asked her to drive an 
forgotten it—then, seeing her baa apiggt he 
blushed, laughed, and turned the subject, think- 
ing to himself, “What a ridiculous child!” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
OVER THE PARAPET, 
Oh, Milan, oh, the chanting quires, 
The giant windows’ blazoned fires, 
The hight, the space, the gloom, the glory! 
A mount of marble, a hundred spires! 
—TENNYSON, 

Giorious! Thesight was one to be remem- 
bered for a lifetime! 

Little Claire, with two other of the three 
girl-students, and their elderly maid for duen- 
na, had chosen a cloudless afternoon of the 
summer to do something they had for weeks 
been wishing to do—ascend to the roof and 
tower of the great Cathedral. 

Since that adventure in church of which 
Claire had written to Rex, she had scarcely 
dared set foot in one of those ‘‘dim religious” 
haunts—only with extremest caution did she 
yenture anywhere where she would be, even 
for afew moments, alone. Yet, since the writ- 
ing of that letter, not one glimpse even of the 
shadow of Pierre she ever seen; as the 
weeks stole by she began to feel that she had 
been only a nervous, foolish child about the 
colored man. Doubtless he was far enough 
away from Milan before this; it had been a 
eed chance his being on the same steamer with 

er. 


| friends to 


**My presentiment, after all, was only a re- 
flection of my own mood,” she said to herself, 
as she set forth, in excellent spirits, on this 
little expedition. ‘‘I am so sorry I alarmed 
dear old Rex!—I only hope he will laugh at my 
foolish letter as it deserves.” 

The little party had mounted to the wonder- 
ful roof with its hundreds of marble angels; 
but, when me would have ascended the many 
steps to the platform in the tower, which was 
the object of their visit, one of the girls was 
seized with vertigo, and had to sit down and 
shut her eyes, while her friend remained by her 
side, holding her hand to reassure her. Claire 
was a few steps in advance. 

* Do not wait for us,” cried the friend. ‘‘She 
will get over this dizziness in a few moments, 
and then we will follow.” 

So Claire toiled up and up, until at last she 
came out on the platform, where she stood en- 
tranced, enthralled, by the vision of earth and 
heaven which lay before her. 

‘*¥ am almost glad that I arrived here before 
the others,” she thought. ‘‘ One enjoys such a 
scene as this best in absolute solitude—that is, 
if one cannot have just the right friend—” 
ponies of Aubrey Chayce. “ Glorious! Won- 

erful, 

She stood, rapt in admiration of the scene, the 
city, the plains, the dream-like mountains, the 
burning blue Italian sky already changing in 
the west to sunset gold. Involuntarily came 
to her lips Tennyson’s exquisite lines: 

“Tstood among the silent statues 
And statued pinnacles, mute as they. 
How faintly flushed, how phantom-fair, 
Was Monte Rosa, hanging there, 

A thousand shadowy-penciled valleys 
And snowy delis in a golden air,” 

Up in that magnificent eyrie, far above the 
haunts of men, almost even above the flight of 
birds, little Claire felt strangely peaceful and 
secure, 

What harm could come to her there? 

She forgot even that she was waiting for her 
pear beside her—forgot to wonder 
why it was they did not make their appearance. 

Then, suddenly, in the midst of the keen rap- 
ture which had thrilled every vein, the Jong 
dream of Aubrey Chayce into which she ha 
fallen, the sense of wonderful peace and securi- 
ty, came a creeping change. 

Have you not sometimes, in the perfumed 
warmth and sweetness of a summer flower-gar- 
den, felt a breath of cold air sweep down from 
some upper strata, ray you as it passed? 

At first, the change in Claire’s sensations was 
as if a ‘‘wind blew out of a cloud,” straight 
from one of those Alpine glaciers gleaming rose 
in the gold of the declining sun. She shivered. 

This was followed by a far stranger, a more 
Onpacesie sensation. 

feeling of sudden, absolute terror seized 
upon the very pulses of her heart. She saw 
nothing—heard nothing. 

She would have glanced behind her to look 
for her friends; but so singularly did this in- 
tense consciousness of some great horror brood- 
ing there, near to her, but as yet unseen, thrall 
her senses and her will, that she could not bring 
herself to turn her head. Her blood felt as if 
turning to ice in her veins; her breath came Ja- 
boriously—if she looked, if she turned her head, 
she knew only too well what she should see! 

She tried to seream—to send her voice, shrill 
and piercing, down those winding stairs, or 
down—down—down—to those toy streets map- 
ped out below; but she could not force so much 
as a gasp from her stiffening lips, so did the 
wretched nightmare grasp at her lungs and 
throat. 

There was some one behind her—she saw his 
shadow, she heard hisrapid breathing—a dread- 
ful intuition told her who it was. 

Pierre, the hireling of her enemy, stood there 
behind her. 

Sete her, a frail, low parapet—and beneath 
—death. 

She knew his purpose as well as she knew that 
he had stealthily followed her to that lone spot, 
and now, fierce, sly and determined, only 
awaited the few seconds necessary to concen- 
trate his brute strength, to seize and hurl her 
down that awful depth. 

It would be a cunning murder. 

Those two were there alone, and no human 
being could assert that she had not been seized 
with'vertigo and fallen over that low railing. 
He was there, waiting, preparing, not dream- 
ing that she was aware of his presence, for she 
had not stirred a finger; she could hear his 
watch ticking in his pocket; the slow seconds 
were, to her strained brain, like years of time. 
All her life passed before herin vivid panorama 
—a short, sad, innocent young life, strung with 
prayers, like pearls. Life was sweet—tull of 
promise—oh, it was horrible, right then and 
there in the very bloom of it, to be hurled to 
cruel death down there on those pitiless stones, 
amid those apse statues | 

As suddenly as it came the paralysis of ter- 
ror left her; the very agony of her dread 
snapped it asunder, and quick as lightning she 
turned, threw herself at his feet, clasped his 
sens: turned her lily face up to his dark, devil- 
ish one: 
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“Don't kill me, Pierre!” she sobbed. 

He scowled down at her with gleaming teeth 
and cruel eyes. 

“What have I ever done to harm you?’ she 
pleaded. 

“*W’en you hahm my mastah, an’ Missa Elfie, 
you hahm me.” 

“But I never have injured them. I would 
have loved them, dearly, if they would have al- 
lowed.” 

““You would make you’self out a Laselle, ha, 
ha! One dat ole Louisiana fust fam’ly. ou 
would take way my mastah’s money an’ land, 
you would set you’self up in my young missa’s 
place—you, you, pooh w’ite no’thern trash, 
aad fae set you’self up for Missa Laselle, 

a, ha 

** And so, because I simply claim my rights, 
my aristocratic uncle would set his slave to 
murder me!” 

“‘Mastah Laselle never say ‘Murder her, 
Pierre.’ No, no, he dow’t say zat. He only say 
*Get her out my way, Pierre. She must not 
come back to ’sturb me an’ my daughty’—he 
leab ze way to me. I take my own way "bout 
it”—with a diabolical: grin he stooped and 
clasped her slim waist with powerful hands; she 
was scarcely more than a feather in his fierce 


clasp. 

tthe minute you scream,” he hissed, ‘‘ over 
you go. You have but one minute to live, ’cept 
you answer my question ‘Yes.’ Will you swear, 

ry God an’ his holy angels, nevah to call you’- 
self Laselle—nevah to make any claim on ze 
Laselle estate in any way, shape or maunah; 
nevah to say we made you swear—nevah to talk 
or write to zat man call Rex?’ 

As he asked this, his grasp tightened; he lift- 
ed her from her feet, she hung limp and helpless 
over the parapet. Poor little Claire! She look- 
ed up at the infinite sky—she looked down at 
the horrible spaces beneath—and shuddered— 
and kept silent. 

‘*S wear—swear!” he hissed in her ear. 

Never to speak to her true friend, Rex! 
Never to claim her soldier-father’s name! 
Would not that be bitterer even than this ter- 
rible death? Again those fainting, glazing eyes 
sought the far blue heaven with the dying 
smile of a martyr. The soldier’s child was 
worthy of her parentage. She closed her eyes, 
her lips just moved in prayer—she was already 
half-unconscious—after all, she would not know 
what killed her; the pangs of death were over. 


CHAPTER XV. 
A STORY TOLD ON BOARD THE YACHT. 
An orphan’s curse would drag to hell 
A spirit from on high. 
COLERIDGE, 

“T WONDER what has become of Pierre!” fret- 
ted Julien Laselle, pacing the interminable 

iazza of the Ocean House, as he had such a 

abit of doing, morning, noon and night, that 
his friends insisted it had worn him to a sha- 
dow. Indeed, the invi stems Boba get breezes 
which had given Aubrey Chayce all his old 
strength, and made Elfie’s eyes brighter than 
ever, had done nothing for the planter, who 
grew thinner and paler day by day, and had 
also a touch of moroseness about him quite dif- 
ferent from the eagerness with which he used 
to enter into social pleasures. 

“*T wonder what has happened to Pierre! It 
is four weeks and a day since I have had a let- 
ter. Ido not, cannot understand it,” he mut- 
tered to himself, pacing on with drooped head. 
“Tf he were ill he could have gotten some one 
to write for him. I find that suspense is not 
good for the spirits or appetite. Were Elfie not 
enjoying herself so well, I should have left here 
long ago. The solitudes of Belle-Riviére best 
suit my mood, I believe. I wrote Pierre, the 
day after I arrived here, peremptorily ordering 
him to give up the business on which I sent him 
abroad. Perhaps he is offended and is sulking. 
Ttis pod ote ee to be in doubt—to brood over 
imagi danger—to stand in awe of your own 
shadow. I used to think I was a brave man; 
now I think I am the veriest coward.” 

He paused in his slow walk and something 
ike a smile brightened his face as Aubre 
Chayce came around a turn of the piazza wit! 
Elfie on his arm, who cried as she came near: 

“Oh, papa, Mr. Chayce is going to take us 
out in his yacht after dinner! He says there is 
asplendid breeze. I think sailing is perfectly 
elegant!—with you,” she added, in a lower 
voice, looking up with glowing eyes in the face 
of her escort. 

‘““What a persistent little flatterer you are, 
Miss Elfie,” he answered her, lightly. ‘‘ There 
are better sailors than I, plenty of them, around 
Newport Bay.” 

‘¢ That may be, but I like my own sailor best.” 

‘You seem to think yo have a rk eM on 
Mr. Chayce,” laughed her father. “If Aubrey 
took note of all your pretty speeches he would 
be made very vain; but, he considers them 
only as the privileged outbreak of an enfant 
terrible.” 


x5 Papa, why do you say that?’ retorted the 
girl, indignantly. ‘I don’t believe Mr. Chayce 
regards me as so very childish.” = 


“Tf I do, Miss Elfie, it is a fault which will | themother dead, the heira mere infant, resolved 


mend.” 

“Of course it will! Papa forgets that I am 
going on sixteen,” with a triumphant air and a 
flashing glance at the younger gentleman. It 
never occurred to Elfie, or even to her father, 
that this outspoken preference of hers might be 
embarrassing to its object—the Laselle pride 
firmly considered that any one honored DY its 
patronage must be more than satisfied. ‘‘ [in- 
tend to have a lovely time! Mr. Chayce says, 
if the breeze keeps up we will remain out until 
midnight; there will be a moon, and we will 


have a little supper on deck, and everything is | 


to be just perfect, isn’t it? You and mamma 
are to come along, papa—just ourselves, you see 
—won’tit be charming? There’s the summons 
to dinner now; I’m sure I have lost my appe- 
tite I am so eager to be off!” 

Indeed, there was not a moment’s quiet with 
Miss Elfie until they left the hotel, she jauntily 
attired in a dark-blue sailor-suit, with hat to 
match, an anchor stamped on its blue ribbon. 
Madame Laselle had. declined the sail, as the 
water made her ill; only Elfie and the two gen- 
tlemen went aboard, where five sailors were 
ready to set the trim vessel fying over the blue 
sparkling bay. Never was there a more satis- 
factory afternoon for sailing. The yacht cut 
through the water with a swift motion that in 
itself was rapture; there was just breeze 
enough for excitement; Elfie, wrapped in a 
cloak—for the cool air was almost too strong 
for the Southern blossom—sat curled up on the 
white floor of the deck, intensely happy—for 
she had Aubrey Chayce all to herself for once 
—no full-grown ladies to bear away her prize! 

‘*T wish we could sail on and on like this, for- 
ever,” she sighed. 

‘We should soon have to put into port for 
rovisions,” laughed the owner of the vessel. 
‘By the way, the sun is near setting; I noticed 

res fiprealy tasted your dinner; perhaps we 
ad better have our cold collation now, We 
don’t care about smothering in the cabin, neat 
as it is—suppose we have our refreshments on 
deck? How would you like that, Laselle?’ 

“€Tt would be what the men call jolly.” 

“Then we will have it so, John, give us 
what you have in the hamper here on deck,” 

The lobster-salad, the tongue-sandwiches, the 
cold chicken, the champagne, the. peaches, bor- 
rowed an extra flavor from the crisp salt air. 

**T feel more like myself than I have for a 
month,” declared Julien Laselle, as, leaning on 
his elbow, he looked off admiringly at the sun- 
set, and smoked his cigar, while John was 
clearing away the débris of the feast, 

The breeze was falling a little, as might be 
expected at that hour; the helmsman in re- 
sponse to Chayce’s order had brought the ves- 
sel round on the homeward track; a great, 
golden moon was coming up opposite the rosy 
sun; Elfie caroled a sailor’s song at the top of 
her blithe young voice. 

**T shall not soon forget this hour,” repeated 
Laselle, contentedly. 

Even as he said it his eyes fell on a head up- 
rising from the gang way, and a pair of eyes 
which met and fixed his own. 

His countenance grew so suddenly livid that 
Aubrey, who noticed it, followed his startled 
gaze. 

“Why, Rex, old fellow, is that you?” he 
cried, springing to his feet and shaking hands 
with the person who had emerged from below. 

“Tt is 1, Mr. Chayce. I beg a thousand par- 
dons for the liberty I_took in coming on board 
your yacht uninvited. I wanted to see you 
and this gentleman alone, and I thought we 
would avoid interruption, if we met out here 
on the water.” 

“All right, I am sure,” said Aubrey, cheer- 
fully, while the planter turned from pale to 
red and spoke not a word. ‘‘ However, if there 
is anything the least unpleasant in anticipa- 
tion, let me remind you, ee that we have a 
lady with us.” ' 

“Unpleasant !” echoed the intruder, with a 
short, strange laugh. ‘Not at all—not at all! 
Mr. Laselle must admit that it is eminently 
proper his daughter should hear the amusing 
adventures of another young lady not much 
older than herself. Thanks, you remember I 
don’t smoke,” as Aubrey offered him a cigar. 
“T will just seat myself here, with your per- 
mission,” drawing a deck-stool so as to face the 
Southern gentleman, ‘‘I have been abroad 
since I saw you last, Mr. Chayce.” 

**Indeed? You must have madea flying visit.” 

‘Yes, | went on urgent business which took 
me directly to Milan,’ 

Tf his life had depended on it Julien Laselle 
could not have avoided the start he gave at the 
mention of that particular Italian city. 

**T went tio see a Part i meat in whom 
I took a deep interest. Knowing her true his- 
tory, and that she was without one friend in 
this wide world, I resolved to become her 
friend. Tlfe man who, by ties of blood, should 
have been her protector, was her deadly enem 
—she was his own niece: to her, as her father’s 
heir, shortly after that father’s death, was 
left avast inheritance by arich Cuban uncle; 
this man, himself impoverished, knowing his 
brother’s marriage to have been kept a secret, 


to seize upon the legacy for his own use and ad- 
vantage. The little girl was sent to a convent; 
the proud planter, her uncle, lorded it over a 
whole parish on the strengthof hermoney. He 
never expected her to learn the secret of her 
birth or the fact that she was the lawful heir to 
a magnificent estate.” 

“Stay,” exclaimed Chayce, lifting his hand, 
an expressionof pain and embarrassment on his 
features, “‘I think I know the parties to whom 


| you refer; and you must confess, Rex, thatit is 


unpleasant for me, a friend of Mr. Laselle’s, to 
listen to this story. Let me beg of you to finish 
your communication in private.” 

““T came on board this vessel, Mr. Chayce, in 
order to force you, if possible, to listen to what 
Ihave to say; because you have been told that 
there never was a marriage and that the girl 
had not the shadow of a legal claim to the 
property which he usurped. I knew there was 
a marriage, for I was a witness tothe ceremony. 
Think you the robber did not believe in the 
legitimacy of that marriage, when he sent his 
valet—a cunning mulatto scoundrel—to that 
girl’s room, to overpower her with chloroform, 
and take from her her parents’ letters, her 
father’s picture, and the marriage certificate?” 

The voice of the speaker was scarcely raised 
above a whisper—for there were sailors not 
very far away—but it cut clear and sharp as a 
Knife as he put that question to the young 
yachtsman, who looked in deep surprise at his 
visitor to hear him repel this outrageous jmpli- 
eation. 

Laselle did not meet the accuser’s eye; he 
only looked at Chayce with a poor semblance 
of indignation, as he asked: 

“Who is this fellow, Aubrey, who comes to 
you with these base, absurd, ridiculous allega- 
tions? Do you know anything abouthim? No; 
but I can tell you who he is!—an agent, hired 
by this shrewd young adventuress, to advance 
are too utterly preposterous for me to no- 
ice, 

“This is a painful scene to me, gentlemen; 
and must be doubly so to this young lady. For 
her sake, Rex, I beg your silence; and I must 
add, I consider it in very poor taste for you to 
have dragged me, or Miss Laselle, into hearing 
this controversy.” 

“The taste certainly is questionable,” said 
Rex, with adry laugh. ‘‘Sometimes there are 
matters of suc ave importance one cannot 
stop to inquire whether any one’s taste will be 
offended by the mention of them. ‘Who is 
this fellow? asks Julien Laselle. I wish he 
would look me straight in the eyes and tell you 
who Iam.” 

“ Ay, who are you? I wish to Heaven I were 
certain who you are!” cried the planter, and all 
could see that he trembled from head to foot. 

Elfie crept closer to her father, twining her 
soft arm about his neck. 


“Dear papa, why do you allow that low, vul- 
gar wretc Wontar you? Whois it he is 
talking about?) Why do you care? Mr. Chayce, 


why don’t you order your sailors to pick up this 
rads rson and throw him overboard?’ 

Aubrey could not restrain a slight smile at 
the cavalier manner in which the haughty young 
beauty would have disposed of his guondam 
nurse and companion, vexed and disturbed al- 
though he was. 

The intruder looked into the scornful eyes of 
the girl curiously. 

‘Speaking of. steamy ag overboard,” he 
went on, ‘‘reminds me of Milan and what ha 

ened there. How would you fancy it, Miss 
fie Laselle, to be up in the tower of a mighty 
cathedral, on a platform protected only by a 
low railing:—to be standing there, lost in ad- 
miration of blue skies and rosy mountains, far 
far above the earth—so far, that it would be al- 
most dangerous to brave the giddiness of look- 
ing down; to be there alone, separated from the 
little group of friends below, you, a young,timid, 
dainty girl—and to suddenly become aware that 
behind you stood the remorseless hireling of 
your bitter enemy? How would you fancy the 
situation? Imagine it!— A powerful mulatto 
creeping with stealthy tread up those lonely 
stairs and standing behind you, so near that 
you felt his hot breath on your fair neck—that 
you heard his brutal heart throb! Imagine the 
numbing terror crawling like ice in every vein 
—the desperate look at the pitiless sky, the 
shuddering glance into the a eee while 
ou know that the relentless fiend who has fol- 
lowed Nee thousands of miles has at length 
found his opportunity. Imagine his fierce 
grasp about your slim, soft waist—feel yourself, 
mute and paralyzed, but conscious, thrust out 
over that low parapet, dangling between 
heaven and earth in a murderer’s clasp. Im- 
ine that his hold relaxes and that you—” 
he low, intense tone, the strange, intense, 
realistic manner, had held even thewillful, con- 
temptuous Elfie in thrall, listening in motionless 
silence as the man painted the word-picture; but 
now, as if hisoverwrought nerves would bear no 
more of the hideous story, Julien Laselle leaped 
to his feet so suddenly as to check the unfinish- 
ed sentence, and with a cry as of unutterable 
orror, ran forward a few paces, sta 
against the railing and reeled overboard, 


ta 


—_ 
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oe 


When a man, dizzy and confused, tumbles 
headlong into the water like that, he is apt to 

o down like lead, and to be poorly prepared 

‘or a struggle when he hcg pk ) 

Elfie’s wild screams rung far and wide, as the 
vessel, before it could be brought to, sped 
several lengths ahead; Aubrey and Rex each 
threw off his coat; but it was Rex who sprung 
into the sea. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE BLOOMING OF THE BUD. 


* She looks in the glass as she turns her head; 
She knows that the rose on her cheek is red; 
She knows how her dark eyes shine—how fair 
Is the pale pink flower in her purple hair.” 


“Srxrmen at last, papa! Sixteen at last, 
mamma!” 

Elfie Laselle danced into the breakfast-room, 
bringing along with her on her white skirts an 
odor of lemon and orange-blossoms from the 
trees she had been among. ‘ 

“ve been so impatient about it, it seemed as 
if this day would never come! I tell you, I feel 
old!—do I look any older than I did yesterday, 
cher papa? I feel inches taller and ages wiser. 
Am 1 as handsome as I ought to be at sixteen? 
Do I look my full age? Do you think if Mr. 
Chayce were here he would stop eee 
‘child’ and ‘little girl’ and ‘fairy’ and those 
other outrageous pet-names which made me 
feel so young? Say, papa, is your Elfie as 
charming as you hoped for. at ‘sweet sixteen? 
Do put down that tiresome letter and pay a lit- 
tle attention to me /” 

Julien Laselle folded his letter and looked up 
at the idol of his heart with eyes which, how- 
ever others might read them, were never any- 
thing but tender and fond to their darling. 
“Charming ”’—was she charming? To him she 
was everything lovely and dear and bewitch- 
ing; faultless in features, in speech, in manners, 
even her little bursts of temper had their fas- 
cination for him. 

Perhaps it was because he cared so little for 
his dull, fretful, invalid wife that he thought so 
much more of his daughter. Then, too, never 
having had a son, all his pride and hope center- 
ed in her 

“There, papa, you’ve actually deigned to 
glance at me, at last! May I —” suddenly 
she espied two little packages beside her plate 
and pounced on them with a little cry of de- 
light. ‘Oh, youdear good generous papa,” she 
screamed, as untying the first from its wrap- 
pings, she came on a jewel-case containing a 
necklace and ear-rings of that condensed moon- 
light called pearls. ‘‘ How lovely! And how 
costly, too! Mamma, this is your present, I 
suppose,” picking up the other packet; but 
when she saw it had come express from New 
York a red flush stole up over neck, chin, 
cheek, to her forehead, and the small fingers 
quivered as she unfastened it. . 

Tt was only an exquisite fan of white satin, 
point-Iace and sticks set thick with rose-dia- 
monds; a little note lay in the box with it. 

“May a friend venture to congratulate Elfine on 
having attained the mature age of sixteen sum- 
mers?” . 

“Mr. Chayce always treats me as if I were a 
baby!” she pouted. ‘‘Never mind! If he 
comes here this spring, as he has promised, he 
will see for himself whether ama child. His 
present is beautiful.” j 

Drawing her supple figure to its graceful 
hight she challenged her parents’ admiring 
eyes. A Northern girlof eighteen would scarce- 
ly have been as much of a woman as e. 

vely, indeed, she looked, and exulting in the 
consciousness of beauty, as stealing a jeweled 
hair-pin from her mother she caught up her 
own long braids and wreathed them in a dusky 
coronal about her smallhead. _ 

“There! no more hair hanging down my 
back, school-fashion! I shall wear it up after 
this. That will add an inch or two to my oy tbe 
T must study the language of the fan before Mr’ 
Chayce’s arrival,” and she waved his handsome 
gift with affected languor before her sparkling, 
witching face. ‘‘By the way, mamma, where 
fie irthday gift to your beautiful daugh- 
ter 


“You will get it this evening, Elfie—not a 
minute sooner.” 

“Have you really the heart to tantalize me 
for ten long hours, mamma?” ; 

“‘T have sent to New Orleans for it, and it 
will not arrive until afternoon.” 

“ What is it? Do tell me what it is? I shall 
tease until yon tell.” 

“Tt is only a new dress, daughter.” 

“eae 

atin, child, 

“You darling angel! Made long, mamma?” 

‘© We shall see when it comes.” 

“ Delicious—delightful,” cried Elfie, takin 
tue steps of the latest waltz as she whirle 
about the table. ‘‘Papa,” suddenly ceasing 
and settling like some brilliant tropical butter- 
fly on the chair before her plate, ‘‘ when is Mr. 


ce coming?—have you heard?” 
“Tt is barely posaitle he may be here this 
afternoon, or to-morrow. 


This letter is from 


him, announcing his speedy coming. Why, 
Elfie, how pale you are!” 
‘¢ Aren’t people pale from pleasure, sometimes, 


pa ” 
an attentive servant had placed a piece of 
broiled chicken before her; but the good news 
was told too soon—it spoiled her appetite—for 
the life of her, Elfie could not have swallowed 
a mouthful of solid food; but she sipped her 
chocolate and made a P aac wy of peeling an 
t, velvety eyes looked 
dreamily far away into space beyond the open 


orange. Her great, so 
window. All winter long she had lived in the 
intense expectation of this promised visit. 

_A girl’s very first love is a strange passion, 


ure as the feelings of an angel, but more ar- 


ent. more ee, devoted than any after-love 
can possibly be; she dreams of him, who, to her, 
is everythin; 


shrinks from its own thoughts; thrills ab the 
sound of his voice, quivers in every pulse at 
his lightest look or touch—kisses the glove, 
the handkerchief, the flower which has fallen 
from his hand. To some girls this first love 
comes early; it is never spoken or guessed by 


any but herself; her burning idolatry springs 
up in flame-like sore, blossoms unseen, and 


dies—the only utterly beautiful phase of her 
whole life. She, herself, wonders and laughs 
at it two or three years later. 

In Elfie’s case, this first wild idolatry of the 
young heart— 


“The desire of the moth for the star, 
Of the night for the morrow,” 


threatened to come to something more than the 
seedless passion-flower of such a love usually 
does, for the reason that she held a curious be- 
lief that Aubrey Chayce was plighted to her— 
that he was waiting for her to blossom into wo- 
manhood to make her his wife. Had it not been 
often and often jested about?—by the whole 
family, and by Aubrey himself? To her it was 
ns jest; it was an earnest, passionate expecta- 
jion. 

She was thinking, as she looked out the win- 
dow, that morning: 

“He will surely speak this time. Iam old 
enough, now, to be betrothed in a more formal 
fashion. ‘Will he bring me anengagement ring, 
I wonder?” 

An atmosphere of mystery brooded over 
Belle-Riviére that day. Elfie walked in the 
midst of it, quite innocent and unsuspicious. 
In fact, she spent far the larger er of the da. 
in the shadowy nook where her hammoc 
swung, dreaming of Aubrey’s coming. 

Late in the afternoon her mother sent for her 
to come and see the new dress, which Jeff had 
been sent to the town to bring from the express 
office, It had been removed from its box and 
spread out on the bed—a lovely peach-blossom 
satin, with sprays of pomegranate flowers em- 
broidered around the train, and the front work- 
ed with seed pearls. 

‘Oh, mamma, I never imagined anything 
half so exquisite!” 

“ And, now, my dear, Phyllis will dress you 
init. Mr. Chayce may arrive this evening, and 
I want you to look your prettiest.” 

It was a picture too charming to pass unob- 
served which was there in the large, airy, vine- 
shadowed chamber—the stately, andsome col- 
ored woman attiring her youthful mistress in 
the new robe and jewels; the handmaiden’s 
grave importance, the girl’s fluttering pleasure 
and impatience. The purpling masses of dark 
hair were twined about the little head and deco- 
rated with a spray of pomegranate, to match 
those on the robe. The necklace of pearls was 
fastened about the warm, round, slender neck of 
the creamiest brunette tinge; the rings were 
placed in the dainty ears; there were pomegra- 
nate blossoms nestled at the budding bosom; the 
long train was carefully spread out by Phyllis, 
and the new fan handed toher young lady, who 
stood before the mirror surveying herself with 
mingled admiration and anxiety. 

“You is jus’ as pritty as a rose, honey; no 
mistake,” 

“Yes, Phyllis, I do look mighty nice; but— 
there are ve lovely, stylish ladies, plenty of 
them, where he lives. I wonder if 
will find me improved?” 

“He can’t help it, dahlin’. Powerful fine la- 
dies in New York, I s’pose; but dey can’t hold 
acandle to my missa, fer all dat! Don’t you 
be afeerd, honey. You is jus’ a merakle of dis- 
traction—a perfeck merakle! Jus’ you go down 
to de pahlors, an’ be careful not to muss you’ 
train; an’ we'll see what we will see, fore many 
hours, honey.” 

An hour later, Elfie, carefully holding the 
peach-blossom train over one arm, walked up 
and down the piazza in the golden blaze of a 
full moon, Every witching influence of a 
tropical night was abroad; great magnolias 
opened their creamy cups to the dew; silvery 

jasmines glittered like stars; breath of straw- 

erry and lemon came from afar; the long 
hedges of Cherokee roses were pink in the 

en light. . 

“The carriage should be back by this time. 
If I have to wait another twenty-four hours I'll 
get Phyllis to fix me upa witch-potion of poppy 


e really 


p> her world, her heaven—dreams 
of him with a sweet and holy shame that 


or mandragora to put me to sleep till the time 
passes. I can’t wait!” Elfie murmured, impa- 
tiently, gazing intently down the drive. 
‘‘ What will he say when he first sees me? Oh, 
what will he think of me? He sent me: this fan 
by express; nevertheless, Iam quite certain he 
hanna me a ring—put it on my finger him- 
self! 

“There comes a carriage—two carriages!— 
three—four—a dozen! Why, whatin the world 
is Yt 

Elfie stood quite still, with wide-open, shining 
eyes, the full moonlight falling over her beau- 
tiful face and dress, while suddenly a thousand 
lamps twinkled like fire-flies in the foliage of 
lawn and garden, and a low prelude of music 
arose behind a jasmine-trellis and swelled into 
a lovely measure from ‘‘ Faust ”’—while swiftly 
arriving and alighting, with laughter, jests, 
congratulations, came her friends from far and 
near. Mr. Laselle had planned this birthday 
surprise for his daughter, and very much sur- 
prised she was and very much pleased. 

‘Now, if only Mr. Chayce comes,” she said 
to her father, flushed and joyous, as he ap- 
proached her. 

‘“*We shall know in half an hour. I have 
sent to the landing, and the carriage will soon 
return, Are you really and completely sur- 
prised, Elfie” 

“Most completely, papa. I might have 
guessed, from my dress; but I did not—I 
thought the dress was solely for Mr. Chayce’s 
benefit.” 

““My little elf has blossomed into a full- 
grown lady in this elegant dress, You are 
looking your best, darling; I hope you will 
have a happy, happy evening.” 

“‘Oh, I shall be only too happy,” responded 
the gir, with a sigh of deep content. “It is 

ou I am thinking of, papa; you have never 

een well since that accident in Newport Bay-- 
never been the same. I don’t like to enjoy my 
self when you are ill.” 

“‘T am not ill, Elfie; I have had great cares, 
but these are lightening now, day by day. 
Soon ‘ Richard will be himself again’; and the 
happier my darling is, the happier I am, al- 
ways. 

“That was a strange man,” murmured the 
girl, thoughtfully. ‘‘ What a strange story he 
told! Do you think he was insane, papa?” 

“Of course, of course. What else could he 
have been? I saw that he was about to spring 
on you, Elfie—or imagined it—and leaped up to 
seize and restrain him, when I lost my footing 
and stumbled overboard.” 

“Yet it was he who saved you, dear papa. 
Mr. Chayce had off his coat, but the madman 
was the quickest—” 

“Yes, yes, I know. Let us not recall that 
horrid time. Your guests, my—” 

“Why, papa, here is the very man!” 

Elfie said this ina low, hurried voice, turning 
pale as she spoke. 

“The very man!” echoed Julien Laselle, with 
a start. Quickly he glanced about him—yes, 
there in the midst of the arriving guests, com- 
ing toward him, with a lady on either arm, was 


x. 

Laselle turned a ghastly yellow; but his 
daughter did not notice it—she was looking at 
the younger of the ladies; a great many people 
were observing the strangers with polite curi- 
osity because they were strangers; there was 
nothing to do but receive them with outward 


courtesy, though no other persons in the wide 


world could have been quite so unwelcome to 


Julien Laselle. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
WHICH SHALL IT BE? 
And close behind them stepped the “s maid, 
—TENNYSON, 
I have gone mad—I love you. —Inip. 


‘* WHERE have I seen the young lady?” Elfis 
was asking herself. She was conscious, in a 
vague way, of having some time met her, yet 
was unable to recall time or place. 

A Fa Nari lily of a girl, dressed with almost 
nun-like simplicity in pute, soft, clinging white, 
which fitted perfectly her supple, elegant figure. 
Two or three white roses nestled in her crimp- 
led, sunny, gold-brown hair; the delicate bloom 
of those white roses was like her face in hue— 
‘ther face, oh, call it fair, not pale”—a lovely 
face. The low white forehead under the glitter- 
ing hair; the large drooped eyelids with their 
long lashes; the short upper lip, red and spirit- 
ed, softly pressing its serious fellow; the deli- 
cately-rounded chin—looking down, as she was, 
when she approached her host and his daughter, 
the girl was perfect; when she raised her eyes, 
revealing those deep, dark wells of tender, 
lovely light, she was glorious. 

Elfie was fascinated by this beauty, so differ- 
ent from her own. 

« Allow me to present to you Mrs, St. John— 
and her daughter,” spoke Rex, in that calm’ 
voice of his which always made an impression, 
“Mr. Laselle—Miss Laselle. Your note of in- 
vitation reached Mrs, St. John and was accept- 
ed; although Colonel St. John has not yet ar- 
rived to take possession of his plantation. Iam 


16 THE 
his agent—his confidential agent—and accom- 
panied the ladies here as their escort at their 
request.” 

selle bowed stiffly to Rex, and gave his 
slender, patrician hand to the lady guests, 
Mrs. St. John wondered at its being so icy cold 
as she touched it with warm, cordial fingers 
for an instant. 

She was a tall, magnificent brunette, dressed 
with extreme richness, wearing jewels that far 
outshone those of any other lady present; look- 
ing not over thirty-two or three—too young to 
be the mother of the fair lily by her side; nor 
wasthere a point of resemblance between them. 

Many questions were asked of Mr. Laselle as 
to who they were—these lovely and distinguish- 
ed-looking ladies. 

** All I know of them is this,” was his answer. 
“A very wealthy South American, by name 
Colonel St. John, has purchased the plantation 
adjoining my own, having come to the United 
States to spend the money made in Bolivian 
silver mines, and intending to spend a portion 
of each year at the South. He has also pur- 
chased a residence in New York, on Fifth ave- 
nue, adjoining Mr. Chayce’s. It may have been 
Chayce’s recommendation of our parish which 
induced him to buy here—I don’t know. They 
are people whose acquaintance you need not 
hesitate to make; for I received from Chayce a 
letter of introduction to them, begging me to 
callonthem. When I called, with my letter, 
the ladies were out. Of course I invited them 
to my daughter’s birthday party. This is the 
first time have met them. The colonel, I am 
told, has not yet come on from New York, but 
sent his wife and daughter on, to escape the 
March winds of the North.” 

This was what, with cordial courtesy, Julien 
Laselle told all who inquired; what he said to 
himself, with secret rage and fear, was: 

“The devil is to pay! Here is this fellow 
again! What is he up tonow? He has taken 
an agency from this Colonel St. John so as to 
be near me, to threat and torment me. As I 
was beginning to forget! Great God! is the 
ghost of that girl to haunt me forever—drive 
me into my grave—or madness? It was not I 
who murderedher. It was not I who even hint- 
ed at so diabolical a deed. Pierre misunder- 
stood my instructions, .I bade him frighten 
her—shadow and terrify her—until he extorted 
a promise from her to give up her silly claims. 
Inever dreamed the fellow would dare go be- 

ond the letter of his instructions, Sheis dead, 

ut I did not murderher. The estates are Elfie’s 
now beyondadoubt. I ought to be content— 
feeling that I am not to blame for the worst, and 
now, when I have struggled months for peace of 
mind, comes this man to awaken memory—to 
call up phantoms of the dead from that dread- 
ful battle-field—to make me shrink under the 
gazeof hiseyes. Whois he—whatishe? Would 
to Heaven I could settle that question in my 
own mind. When ho is absent I persuade my- 
self that I exaggerate a chance resemblance; 
when he is present—when I meet his look, the 
strange conviction returns. Atall events, he is 
down here again, to make me trouble.” 

Meantime Phyllis had made her way to 
where her young mistress was still standing to 
receive her guests. 

**T reckon he’s comin’, honey; I hear de 
wheels far way down de road, if you’d like to 
go out on de po’ch to see him derive.” 

“Indeed I would, Phyllis! I couldn’t meet 
him before all these people!” 

‘Jus’ so, dahlin’. I understands,” whispered 
the colored woman, with a beaming smile; and 
Elfie stole out of the crowded rooms onto the 
moonlit piazza. 

Dancing had not begun, nor had the guests 
yet scattered about the porches and grounds as 
they would soon do; they were making their 
compliments to Madame Laselle in her arm- 
chair in the back parlor, and there were no 
jealous ones to criticise Elfie as she ran out on 
the steps and stood there, under an arch of jas- 
mine and roses, in the soft blaze of the full 
moonlight, to welcome her Northern visitor. 

The carriage which had been sent to the 
steamboat-landing whirled up, and Aubrey 
Chayce, springing lightly to the ground, con- 
fronted the bright apparition on the steps. It 
was a moment before he recognized the beauti- 
ful young lady, 

“Tn gloss of satin and glimmer of pearls,” 
who stood there, with throbbing bosom and 
thrilling veins, with downcast lashes and 
changing color. 

“Eifie, is it you?” he cried, at last, in laugh- 
ing surprise. ‘Is this my little fairy, ina 
train, with her elfin locks ‘done up? Well! 

ou are lovely, mademoiselle! You take my 
breath away! But, what am I going to do for 
the little girl who swung me in her hammock 
and pelted me with roses? What am I going to 
do for my little sweetheart? My lady, at six- 
teen, is no longer kissable!” 

He took her hand and put it to his lips with a 
smiling pretense of formality; she gave him a 
swift, shy look and the burning color rushed 
over ber face; then the tears rose in her eyes— 
she could not speak—her heart was swelling in 
her throat—and, as her father came out, she 
turned and hurried into the house, 


MYSTERIOUS GUARDIAN. 


What was the matter with Elfie? Aubrey’s 
light, careless, playfully-affectionate manner 
had jarred on her intense mood. She had wait- 
ed and longed—had gone out to meet him, her 


soul on her lips, in passionate expectancy—and: 


she had been disappointed. To be folded in his 
arms, to have the kiss of betrothal pressed on 
her lips, the ring slipped on her finger, was 
what she had expected. 

** He saw that [ was no longer to be treated 
as a child,” she thought, scarcely knowing that 
she was taking her place with a partner at the 
head of a set of waltzing-quadrilles. ‘‘ He was 
surprised—and he will be pleased, when he has 
time to think of it. To-morrow, doubtless, 
when we are alone, out under the cypresses, he 
will tell me all that is in his heart.” 

As soon as he had changed his dress Aubrey 
Chayce came into the thronged rooms, where 
he was pleasantly greeted by the acquaint- 
ances he had made the previous year. Hlfie’s 
glowing eyes followed him as he went from 
one to another. What a king he looked, so tall 
and broad-shouldered, with his beautiful gold- 
crowned head and his easy manners, sO care- 
less and graceful, yet reserved! Her heart 
throbbed with love and pride. And now he ap- 
proaches Madame St. John and her daughter 
where they stand by the flower-filled mantle. 

Ah! he knows them! Yes, to be sure, her fa- 
ther told the gentlemen that Colonel St. John 
had a residence in New York adjoining Mr. 
Chayce’s and he had asked her father to make 
their acquaintance. 

The side couples were balancing and going 
through their part of the figure, which gave 
Elfie two or three minutes to watch the meet- 


ing. 
The ily girl, with the long eyelashes, looked 
up at Aubrey as he drew near, and a soft rose- 
color tinged her face. He spoke to Madame St. 
John, shaking hands with her, and _ then, to El- 
fie’s quick Apprehension, he held the small 
white hand of the younger lady a moment 
longer than he had the mother’s; after which 
he remained by them _a little time; as soon, 
however, as Elfie had finished her first dance 
he came to engage her for the next, and stood 
gayly chatting with her until the waltz be- 
gan. Again he complimented her on her ap- 
pearance. 

“JT don’t wonder you were anxious to be 
sweet sixteen,” he said. 

She thanked him for the costly fan which had 
come to her that morning; then the notes of 
the Fatinitza waltz began and he raised her lit- 


tle hand to his shoulder and bore her away on | 


the wings of the melody. 
“Light as the down of the thistle” 


she floated along the floor in his strong sustain- 
ing arms; while her father, covertly watching 
them, while chatting with a friend, thought 
what a graceful, brilliant, well-matched pair 
they were. 

fie had quite recovered her joyous spirits 
before the long waltz ended. Her father was 
rich and powerful—she was, young and beauti- 
ful—what had Mr. Chayce come again for to 
Belle-Rivitre, if not to woo and win, according 
to the old understanding? For half an hour she 
was happiest of the happy. 

““Why should I wish him to dance with me 
every time?—and those ladies are strangers 
here—he does just right to pay them atten- 
tion.” Thus she solaced herself when Aubrey 
led out the lovely Miss St. John for the dance 
following; yet she could not but watch the two 
so intently as to hear nothing of the silly com- 

liments which her own partner whispered in 
er ear. 

Shortly after this she missed them noth; Au- 
brey had taken his fair companion through the 
open French window onto the pee where 
they were slowly walking up and down in the 
cooler air. 

Mrs. St. John was seated by Madame Laselle 
giving her py at ey of life in South 
America, Almost rudely Elfie refused the gen- 
tleman who was asking for the Lancers, and 
remained in the shadow of the drawn-back cur- 
tain looking out at those two promenaders. 

She was pale and her breath came heavily. 
Presently she laughed. 

‘“*T do believe I am jealous!” she said, to her- 
self. ‘‘How absurd! Aubrey will get tired of 
me if I never let him speak to any young lady 
but myself. I must not splay the tyrant. How 
fair she is!_I wonder if he prefers blonde to 
brune! Perhaps he loves her, after all! She 
has lived near him there in New York”—again 
she grew pale as the idea of their possible 
friendship came home to her with force. 

Then she saw Aubrey lay a fleecy scarf of 
some white material over the head and shoul- 
ders of the stranger, offer her his arm, and the 
two walk away down the steps and the glisten- 
ing shell-paved alley of roses and oleanders. 
An instant Elfie hesitated only to decide to fol- 
low them. Was it dishonorable? She did not 
care to ask herself. A tempest of jealousy 
raged in her soft bosom. 

They stray away by themselves—like loy- 
ers!” was her comment. 

_ Never in her life had Elfie done what she con- 

sidered a mean action. Quick-tempered, will- 


ful, Let at she had yet prided herself on 
her high sense of truth and honor. In a mo- 
ment, pride and principle were swept away by 
a storm of passion. Stealthily she glided 
through the window, took her train on her arm, 
and followed the retreating figures down the 
winding alley over whose white floor the black 
shadows of the shrubs were thrown in silhou- 
ette. 

The large round moon hung like a golden 
shield against the sky; a nightingale sent forth 
bubbling notes from a hidden bower of spicery ; 
magnolia and orange blossoms scented the night 
air. 

The pair she was following came toa pause 
beside a group of tall oleanders where the walk 
came out into a broader one; they could not see 
her;, but she, by bending a branch down which 
reached outa flowering arm between herself 
and them, had a perfect view of them. 

The ‘“* lily maid’s” hand had dropped from her 
companion’s arm; they stood a little apart, she 
with her great dark eyes fixed upon the glo- 
rious heaven, he with his blue eyes spellbound 
to her lovely face; there was silence between 
them until suddenly her glance fell and met his, 
and a blush, quite vivid enough to show in the 
bright moonlight, swept up to her very fore- 
head. He drew a step nearer. 

“Twas thinking o. erga the past,” 
she said, as if to explain her blush. 

**So was I,” he answered; “something sin- 
gular, and—in one way—sweet; though other. 
wise embarrassing.” 

“Tell me what it was.” 

‘You will think me excessively vain.” 

‘tT promise not to.” 

‘Well, it was this. One year ago this very 
ey in this very spot, here by these oleanders, 
a lady, unknown and masked—and doubtless 
beautiful !—declared that she loved me. To 
this day Ihave not the faintest idea who the 
lady might be. “Was not that an adventure?” 

‘* Did she seem in earnest, this unknown fair 
one?’—the lily girl had averted her face on pre. 
tense of gathering a rose. 

* 7 She d, There was sincerity in her every 
one. 

“What did you say to her in return?” 

“T gave her a ring—a valuable ruby—as a 
token between us. I sometimes fear the lady 
may reveal the ring to me some day.” 

“Why do you fear it?” asked Miss St. John, 
looking full at him, now, without a tremble in 
her low, soft voice. 

Aubrey Chayce pulled at his fair mustache, 
looked up at the moon—there was momentary 
embarrassment on his countenance; then, as by 
a brave effort, he recovered his composure, and 
answered: 

‘*Tt would be painful to me, because I could 
not return her feeling; I love another!” 

“Oh!” came from the girl’s lips, almost like a 
cry of remonstrance; then, forcing a _ melan- 
choly smile, she went on: “ The reason is a suf- 
ficient one.” 

“Yes, I love another. For the first time in 
my life I love a woman well enough to ask, to 
beg her to become my wife! I had thought to 
live an independent life till I met this sweet, 
this adorable woman, who makes me feel, to the 
very core of my heart, how much nobler m 
life will be if I can win herto shave it with me.” 

There was a pause, broken by the bubbling 
notes of the moe ing-bird. Elfie, leaning, look- 
ing, listening, with white cheeks, and eyes of 
fire, caught her breath, and a sudden light flash- 
ed over her face. 

‘* He is speaking of me,” she thought. 

“You mean Miss Laselle?’ scarcely more 
than whispered the lily girl. 

“Miss elle? An exquisite child—nothing 
more! No! Imean you—you alone—none oth- 
er but you—you, the sweet fulfillment of my 
loveliest dream of what a woman should be!” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE CATHEDRAL TOWER, 
Then came a sparrow-hawk to the tree, 
The little bird to slay; 
Then came a ship from over the sea 
To take that woman away. 
—Owen Mrreprra, 


In that terrible moment when little Claire 
closing ber shuddering senses in unconscious- 
ness, hung between heaven and earth in the 
grasp of the would-be murderer, God wassend- 
ing her aid of which the poor child could never 
have dreamed. A firm step was springing 
lightly up that winding stair; a keen eye, 
a strong arm were drawing near—ah, but both 
were nearly paralyzed when Rex came out on 
the platform behind the guilty wretch and 
realized the frightful scene. GreatGod! acry, 
an unwary movement would be certain to pre- 
cipitate the ed pe doom! For three-quar- 
ters of a second his whole being was chained in 
the grasp of an icy horror, while the mulatto, 
with nerves of steel and tense muscles, his teeth 
and eyes gleaming, held the limp, drooping 
form over the dread abyss. 

For three-quarters of a second! Then, swift 
and silent as lightning, Rex sprung beside the 
scoundrel, Se Oe wel arm about him 
and the other about victim, and staggered 
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back and sunk to the floor, dragging the two 
back with him. 

There was no struggle after that. 

As soon as the colored man saw that he was 
detected, he gave up entirely. . It was the seem- 
ing absolute safety of the deed which had 
tempted him. He. cowered at the feet of the 
man whose eyes seemed to have a strange pow- 
er over him. Rex was on his knees—little 
Claire lay senseless over his arm; the mulatto, 


{ crouching and shivering, looked up at the new- 


H 
) 


comer like a beaten dog. 
‘*Pierre.” 

The fellow shivered and rolled his eyes, but 
uttered no sound. 

“You would murder the daughter of your 
dead yous master?” 

Still the mulatto only trembled and stared 
with dilated eyes. 

**You know who I am?” 

“Oh Lord! Oh Lord!” groaned the valet. 

‘*You know whoLam! Isee it in your face. 
Well! for this deed I have thwarted, I can hang 
you higher than Haman. Better, T can shoot 
you now, like the dog you are.” 

“*Shoot—shoot, mastah. I am willing.” 

Indeed, the miserable, crouching creature 
looked as if he would rather die than live, so 
utterly discomfited, so guilty and ashamed. 

‘‘No, Pierre, Iam not so bad as you; I can- 
not kill a human being in cold blood. Now that 
the danger to her is over, live and repent. But 
this you must do: you must start for Liberia 
to-night, and there you must remain one year, 
without one word of communication with your 
master Julien. After the year expires, if he 
has use for you, he is welcome to you. I re- 
quire no oati of obedience from you; I could 
not trust your word, but I can trust your fears, 
Do you remember the third day of the battle of 
the Wilderness, the scene under the oak tree 
by the spring? ‘Dead men tell no tales.’ Ay. 
but living men, Pierre? Go Rhee to Liberia and 
remain there one year. Make straight for the 
Mediterranean—any port from,whence you can 
take passage for Algiers—the journey is not a 
long one. There live an honest life, and hold 

our peace; meddle not between the soul of 

ietor Pome 9 and wm brother. Have you 
money for the vo’ 

a Yes, aretee on 

‘* Then go!” 

The Czar of all the Russias could not have 
spoken with greater authority or been more 
meekly obeyed. Pierre, whose rich golden skin 
had faded to a curious leaden hue, and who still 
trembled in every limb, dragged himself to the 
stairs and disappeared. 

By this time Claire had opened her great 
deat eyes and lay looking up into Rex’s face 
like one who sees a vision. Presently she 
reached up a little satin palm and stroked his 


face, 

‘““ Why, Rex, dear Rex, is this you?” sheasked, 
with a dreamy smile. 

“ Ay, little Claire, your faithful old Rex, 
come all the way across the blue water to Ko 
eare of his little girl.” His voice was chok 
and there was a mist in his eyes. ; 

“Then, where am I?’ she seeks again, still in 
the same dreamy way; and lifting her head a 
little she gave an inquiring glance around. 

No sooner did her eyes encounter the low 
railing and the distant mountains flushing rosy 
against the purpling sky, than she gave a gasp 
and fainted dead away again. Having nothin 
to revive her, Rex took her in one arm an 
gr his way down to the roof—no easy task, 

the circumstances; there Claire’s com- 
panions, who had been obliged to abandon their 
intended visit to the tower-platform, and were 
wondering at her long stay, came forward with 
expressions of alarm, and looks of inquiry at 
the stranger. , 

“‘T found Miss Mason quite overcome by a 
fright given her by a colored man—you saw 
him descend, I presume. Iam a friend of the 
young lady’s, just over from New York. Have 

ou smelling-salts? I will remain to assist her 

wh and call a carriage—with your permis- 
sion. My name is Rex.” 

‘Yes, we have heard Claire speak of you,” 
said Miss Everett, relieved at haying an Ameri- 
can gentleman tohelp them out of their diffi- 
culty. ‘I have some sal volatile. Oh, that 
horrid mulatto! I thought he looked wicked 
when he passed us!” 

They got her home; and in the evening, when 
she was so far recovered as to be able to sit up 
in an easy-chair Rex came again and hada long 
talk with her. He found that her nervous sys- 
tem had suffered a shock from which she would 
not cease to suffer for some time; the least re- 
ference to her remaining in Milan after he went 
away, threw her into despair, although Rex as- 

her that she would never again be in 

a shells poaulk out, or in church 

never y ray in chure 
or mae in the night that I shallnot feel him 
cree up to murder me,” she shuddered. 

“Phen, Unie, why not do what I, of all 
things, most wish you to do: give up music, as 
a profession, and quit Milan?” F 

‘What can Ido, Rex? Lhave only the little 
money still left from my father’s legacy—not 
enough to keep mea year. I had hoped, when 


I became a great singer, to earn money to con- 
test my rights with my uncle; to win the ac- 
knowledgment of my right to my father’s name 
and to the estate which was willed to Victor, 
not to Julien Laselle. It is hard to give up 
these hopes—harder than to give uplife. Be- 
sides, what can I do but sing to earn my bread?” 

“Become my adopted daughter; little Claire.” 

“But you, too, are poor. - You cannot afford 
it ”’—she did not add what she deeply felt. ‘‘ No 
other man can seem like a father to me—I cher- 
ish too proudly and too fondly the memory of 
that young hero who was my father.” 

Yet Rex—with that peculiar intuition which 


seemed to lay bare before him the thoughts of | 


others, and which gave him a certain power 
which all who came in contact with him ac- 
knowledged—knew of what she was thinking, 
and said, with a pleasant laugh: 

“Not that [am worthy to take the place of 
Colonel Laselle—he was beautiful, chivalric, a 
splendid eevee, while I am—what I am-- 
but I can love you sincerely, little Claire, and 
be to you what you sorely need—an honest, 
faithful friend and protector.” 

Claire looked up gratefully into the thin 
dark, grave face, with its wonderful deep-set 
eyes, that were fixed upon her anxiously. 

“You are the dearest friend I have on earth, 
Rex—the only friend! It does not seem pos- 
sible but. that some strange tie binds us to- 
gether; I suppose, because you have been so 
good to me.” 

“T am good to you because I knew Colonel 
Laselle so well; and because you are so helpless 
and so lovely. And now, before you decide 
about returning with me, I will tell you some- 
thing which will surprise you. I am not so 

oor as I have chosen to appear. Iam the con- 
Raential agent of a very rich gentleman, who 
has minesin Bolivia and Brazil; I have a hand- 
some salary from him; I came. to the United 
States on business for him. He has lately re- 
ested me to find and furnish him a house in 
ew York city; for he is our countryman by 
birth, and having two young children to edu- 
cate he has concluded to make a home in New 
York. He is not himself ready to quit South 
America for some months, but desires his wife 
and children to come on in October. There is 
only one person in the world whom Mrs. St. 
John holds in higher regard than she does me, 
and that is her husband. If I ask her to permit 
you to become a member of her family, she 
will be eager to have you do so; besides, I can 
fully promise for her, that she will delight in 
your society and consider you a great acqui- 
sition. She is passionately fond of music, and 
a young lady who can be a friend and com- 
panion and who has a voice like yours, will be 
a treasure to her. She isrich enough to indulge 
her whims—can afford to make a pet of you; 
and you will be very happy with her. en 
too,* he added, with a grave smile, ‘‘I think of 
choosing a house in the same block as Mr. 
paeyce 's residence; there is one for sale there, I 
ear. 

Little’ Claire’s heart gave a great bound 
against the ruby ring; try as she might, she 
could not quite keep the pink from coming into 
her pale cheeks at the mention of Aubrey 
Charer's name. 

“What do you think of the new life I have 
planned for you, little Claire?” 

‘*Tf I could be sure the lady would really need 
me and like me, I should be only too glad to 

ive up this struggle,” she answered, her great 

k eyes blazing with a new animation. ‘It 

is so terrible to feel oneself hunted—pursued,” 
she added, with a shudder. 

** And little Claire was never made to live 
alone,” said Rex, kindly. ‘‘ Well, Claire, then 
I shall consider it settled; for I can assure you 
that Mrs. St. John will be charmed. All I fear 
is that she will want to adopt my little ward; 
also, that she will utterly spoil you with petting 
and jewels and silk attire, little nun,” smiling 
affectionately into the bright, eager face he 
thought so lovely. 

‘*Perhaps, too, when she knows me well, she 
will help me to establish my rights,” mused 


Claire. . 

‘*T shall make that my business,” said Rex. 
“*T want that privilege. I will not ask you to 
come to me until Mrs. St. John is in her house, 
so that yon may Imve the shelter of her protec- 
tion. Meantime, go on with your lessons, here, 
for a couple of months. Pierre will be in Li- 
beria; he knows me better than to dare return 
here to trouble you. You will be brave fora 
few weeks longer, Claire?” 

She promised—with such reluctance that he 
would gladly have remained near her, if affairs 
in New York had not called him back. ton 

We know, on his return, of his visit to New- 
port, which was made for the sole purpose of 
inflicting on Julien Laselle the pangs of remorse 
and fear of discovery, Even after rescuing him 
from the water, he allowed him to believe that 
Pierre had put the girl out of his way, forever 
—in fact, Rex disappeared as soon as the party 
landed, that evening, in Newport bay. 

Julien Laselle had made hisown explanations 


to young Chayce. With a subtlety in kacgin 
with his character, he had made it appear hat 
Claire Mason was little short.of an 


venturess 


—one of those females who, having discovered 
some family fault or misfortune, by means of 
which they can trade on the fears or pride of 
wealthy members, use their knowledge to force 
black-mail from their victims. As to anything 
which might have happened to her abroad—he 
was ignorant of it; if she had met with a fatal 
accident, he was sorry for it; but he could only 
regard her as a bold, bad young woman, As 
to this fellow who had taken up the cudgels for 
her—very likely he hoped to make money out 
of the affair. 

Aubrey Chayce felt disappointed in Rex; he 
had taken a wonderful fancy to him; but Au- 
brey was quite well, now, and leading a gay 
life in Newport, so that he soon forgot all about 
his gquondam nurse and the little opera-singer, 
who had given his friend Laselle some trouble. 

Meantime, Rex, as agent for the absent Mr. 
St. John, had purchased an elegant house ad- 
joining Chayce’s on Fifth avenue; a ship- 
oad of costly, curious foreign furniture, pic- 
tures, porcelain, rugs, had arrived, and been 
transferred to the mansion; and, two, weeks 
later, by steamer from Rio Janeiro, a beautiful, 
stately. Southern-looking lady, with two hand- 
some children—a boy of ten, and a girl of eight 
—and half a dozen servants; and soon a new 
home was established which could not be sur- 
passed for taste, luxury, and a certain quaint, 
artistic air, by any other on that. famous ave- 
nue. And, long before Christmas, little Claire 
was the light of that home; her beautiful voice 
its inspiration; her soft, loving nature putting 
out tendrils, clinging to all about it; her lovely 
face its pride and pleasure; while the young 
millionaire, next door, had fallen helplessly, ir- 
resistibly, irrevocably in love with her, without 
the faintest: suspicion. that he had seen her in 
any other character than as the idol of this re- 
fined, elegant household. A girl’s looks change 
rapidly at Claire’s age; dress and circumstance 
had changed her more. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
PASSION-FLOWERS. 


“ Oh, have I found thee, my soul’s soul? 
My chosen forth from time and space?” 


** Ah, sister,”’ answered Lancelot, ‘‘ what is this?’ 
—TENNYSON. 

“TELL me that I am not too bold—too pre- 
mature!” urged Aubrey Chayce—‘ that I have 
not startled you by my rash words. I meant 
not to have spoken until I had won some sign of 
preference from you:” 

“And haye you won no sign of preference 
from me?” asked the girl, a divine blush steal- 
ing over brow and bosom as she looked at him 
with both tears and smiles in her beautiful eyes. 

‘“Never—notone! You are so modest—so re- 
served—almost cold. I cannot tell whether you 
are utterly indifferent to me, or whether—you 
like me a little. Now that I have committed 
myself, you must answer me;” he seized her 
hands and looked closely into her eyes; ‘‘ you 
must_say if you think you can learn to love 
your lover, 

As he drew her soft white-robed figure closer 
to him, the fan and handkerchief she held were 
sipappec. from her hand—involuntarily, in her 
sweet confusion, she stooped to gather them up 
and something fell from her bosom and rolled 
glittering along the path. 

“‘ What is that?” cried Aubrey. 

Both sprung for the shining jewelat the same 
instant; Aubrey was the first to grasp it. 

“Give it tome! Do not look at it; but give 
it to me,” she cried, with mingled tones of en- 
Hoey and command, turning white in the moon- 


*** To not look at it.’ Indeed, it is from some 
lover then!” 

“Ttis. I demand that you return it tome 
without looking.” 

“Tt isaring,” declared meget whose fingers 
were closed tightly over it. ‘If it is anengage- 
ment-ring, Miss St. John, why do you not wear 
it openly, and so save other men from breaking 
a 5 ae 

is not an en ment-ring—I give you 
my word of honor. oe . give y 
erhaps something familiar in the size and 
shape of the jewelstruck the jealous lover at 
that moment—he deliberately opened his hand 
and there in his palm lay his own ruby ring. 

‘* My ring!” he muttered, incredulously. 

Then, looking up inquiringly at his lovely 
companion and seeing the red roses burning in 
her cheeks, the long lashes drooping, the whole 
sweet face and form eloquent with the soft 
guilt of confession, he gathered her in one arm 
and with his other had lifted her downcast face 
until the shy eyes could no longer avoid his, 

“Youlove me! You love me!” he cried, tri- 
ba ra 

: Better now than when I told yousoa year 

0. 

““My darling! my angel! But—you were in 
South America a year ago!’ he added, puzzled. 

They were too deeply interested in themselves 
to notice the shivering of the oleander boughs 
beside them, that shook and stirred as though a 
heavy wind had dashed the dew from them. 

" at tow came you here that night, my dar- 
ng? 


\ 


1 


‘ing for me as anyth 
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“T cannot explain it all to you now, Mr. 
Chayee. Itisa long story—you shall know it 
all—all—to-morrow. What will mamma say 
to our remaining away so long? Indeed, we 
must return to the house.” 

“First, tell me that you love me.” 

“You know that I do—better than my life.” 
= “ A thousand thanks, my pure white lily—my 

ove. 

‘* Will you come now, Mr.—” 

‘*Call me Aubrey, and I wie a 

“Will you come, Aubrey? e are staying 
too long.’ 

“*So, Aubrey Chayce, you area flirt, are aa 

They had turned to walk back to the house 
when they were confronted by Elfie: not Elfie 
laughing, teasing, bewitching, childish—but 
Elfie, more like a beautiful Fury than a young 


girl. 

She stood directly in their path, her face 
pale and set, her straight black brows drawn in 
a fierce scowl, her eyes darting flame, only her 
mouth wreathed with a scornful smile. 

‘*Tf you believe a word that he says to ‘you 
Miss St. John, you will makea fool of yourself 
—as I have! He and I have been promised to 
each other for months and months—it is an un- 
derstood thing in the family that he is tomarry 
me when I am old enough—papa expects it, and 
has talked it over with him. What right has 
he to make love to you? There is only one 

unishment for false —treachery! Julien 
elle is not the man to allow his daughter to 
be trifled with !—when I have told him that his 
friend has been false and has broken my heart, 
there will be a challenge to the traitor—this 
matter will be settled with blood, as it deserves 
to be! And my father is a dead-shot,” she ad- 
ded, with a strange smile. 

“Broken your heart! Elfie, my dear child, 
what does this mean?” remonstrated Aubrey, in 
distress and surprise. 

“A part of the flirt’s game,” she retorted, 
bitterly. ‘‘To affect now to regard me as a 
child! A coward’s game! But it will not ex- 
cuse you, sir. You have made love to me since 
the first day you came to Belle-Riviére. Have 
you not called me your little wife? Did not pa- 
pa ei to you that he hoped your friendship 
would be cemented by a marriage with his 
daughter? Did you not jest about it—seem 
pleased? You must have known how J regarded 
it! You must have known that what was sport 
to you was death to me.” 

She crushed in her small hands the fan he 
had aires her, and tossed it contemptuously 
into the shrubbery. 

**T despise you!” she said, with a flash of the 
great, glowing eyes. 

“‘ Better so than to love me, Elfie! You have 
made a mistake, that is all; taken jesting and 
light werds in earnest; brooded over ‘airy 
nothings’ in secret. Heaven knows I have ne- 
ver for one hour ea he of you asanything but 
a bright, lovable child. Did your father and I 

est—too carelessly, perhaps—about the future? 
had never thought of marriage—considered 
myself a confirmed bachelor—and how did I 
know, should I ever change my mind, but that 
Elfie, grown to womanhood, might be my 
choice? As apt to be my little fairy as any 
one!—and so the stupid jest ran on, Blame 
our father as much as you blame me, Elfie!— 
e@ is equally culpaple: more so, for he knew 
more of Southern precociousness than I. The 
maidens I have known best have been school- 
girls at pee age, Elfie. Even after what has 
been said by you, I cannot look upon your feel- 
ing more serious than a 
childish fancy. .When zon know what the love 
of men and women is, Elfie, you will laugh at 
this little outbreak of vanity and temper. 
Come, os - my little elfland sweetheart, 
let us be friends still.” 

He held out his hand with a winning smile in 
his blue eyes. That smile would have melted 
the girl’s fierce mood had she been alone with 
him—but not with Miss St. John looking on. 

“T will never touch your hand again—never! 
It is the hand of a household foe,” and whirling 
from them, sbe walked rapidly back to the 
lighted house, all ablaze with lamps and music 
and flowers and gay people triflimg away the 
hours of festival. 

Aubrey stood silent a little time, unutterably 
pained and perplexed. 

‘*T am quite confounded,” he murmured at 
last. ‘Poor little proud Elfie! I remember, 
now, that she has often embarrassed me by her 
frank references to her rene: for me. I took 
it the more certainly to be only a child’s prefer- 
ence because she was so outspoken about it, I 
never guessed she was seriously treasuring up 
the gay jests which passed between her father 
and myself. And she has blossomed from the 
bud to the flower so suddenly in the six months 
nee ewe Piatto a St. mee was is 

eaven an hour ago; Lam ver ppy yet, 
‘for she I love loves me’; but I a ina diced? 
ful predicament. To be called a dastard and a 
ey Se daughter of one’s host! And I 
am wretched, too, at wounding that dear 
child’s pride and feelings. I have the affection 
for her of a brother for a young sister. I con- 


fess that I do not know what to say, how to 
act.” - 
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lovely woman, every fiber of w 


“Poor little tropical passion-flower! What 
a rage she was in, and how beautifulshe looked! 
I am fascinated by her, myself, Mr. Chayce. 
For the life of me, I don’t see how you can 
choose a pale, quiet creature like me with that 
splendid—” 

“Hush, hush! It is because you are ‘pale 
and quiet,’ as you word it—divinely modest 
and reserved, my lily, my white lily!—that I 
love you. Ihave known women as beautiful— 
splendid, glorious women, whose regard was a 
high honor—but not one just like you, my pear] 
of pearls! The poet says— 

*** God never formed a soul 
Without its own peculiar mate,’ 
I came very near missing ‘my own peculiar 
mate,’ but I have found her now—and she loves 
me—she is mine!” 

* Ah, if you knew all, perhaps—” 

* Perhaps what, sweet one?’ 

‘*You would not feel as youdo toward me, 
There may be a bitter disappointment in store 
for you, Mr. Chayce.” 

She looked up-at him with such real trouble 
in her soft eyes that Aubrey was puzzled what 
to make of it; however, he had little time’ to 
study the problem, as She hugried toward the 
house, conscious that their absence would be 
observed, 

For an innocent man—innocent of all inten- 
tion of wrong—Aubrey felt very guilty as he 
encountered Mr. Laselle shortly after leavin 
Miss St. John with her mother. A deep re 
flush came over his blonde features as his host 
stepped quickly up to him, evidently laboring 
ahd ee great excitement. To be accused of 
having trifled with his daughter was the least 
the young man expected; but the surprise 
Julien Laselle had in store for him was of a dif- 
ferent nature. 

* Aubrey, for God’s sake, look closely at Miss 
St. John and tell me if you have not seen her 
before!” 

‘Seen her before! Certainly, Mr. Laselle; 
she has been a near neighbor of mine for two or 
three months, as I told you.” 

‘* Ah! so you did—so you did! Is it possible, 
in all that time, you never s' cted—never re- 
cognized this young lady as sailing under false 
colors?” 

“Sailing under false colors!” echoed the 
loyer, indignantly ; then, remembering the 
girl’s own words, a sudden fear of something 
wrong shot like a fiery arrow through his heart. 

“T cannot be mistaken,” went on Laselle, in 
a low voice, but with a manner of intense, illy- 
controlled agitation; ‘‘I was impressed, the in- 
stant I looked at her—and now the certain 
conviction has come upon me! That girl is 
none other than Claire Mason, the chorus-singer 
—the bold, bad young woman who—knowing 
her claims to be preposterous, illegal, infamous 
—made a cunning endeavor to obtain half my 
property. A regular adventuress, Aubrey !— 

and in glove with that other adventurer who 
has taken up her cause! I believed her dead. 
I might have known such a fraud would not die 
easily! Sheis here for no good purpose; Iam 
to have more trouble with her. It takes these 
saintly-looking women to play the very devil 
at black-mail! : 

Absorbed in his own feelings he did not notice 
the livid hue which crept over the proud fea- 
tures of the young aristocrat. Claire Mason, a 
chorus-singer, hardened to the work of the 
stage, nameless, parentless, with the disgrace 
of her birth her only heritage—perhaps the ad- 
venturess this gentleman declared her to be!— 
was this the lily of purity to whom, in his rev- 
erence, he had almost feared to whisper the 
holy name of Love? 

Back on his memory rushed that scene under 
the oleanders one year ago to-night. Would 
any but an adventuress have told her love, as 
this girl had done, that night? And the seem- 
ing accident of her dropping his ring, this 
evening!—was not this a part of the ae by 
which she schemed to secure a rich husband?— 
‘*For, alas, I am very rich!” thought the un- 
happy lover. 


——o 


CHAPTER XX. 
A GIRL’S LOVE. 


All night has the casement jessamine stirred 
To the dancers dancing in tune; 
Till a silence fell with the waking bird, 
And a hush with the setting moon. 

—TENNYSON. 
“Mr. CoayceE—Aubrey—forgive me what 
I said last night! I was beside myself. Oh, 
why have you aonttal out all night in this 
deadl p? You will be ill—and I—I will 
have been the cause! Your coat is all wet with 
dew,” sighed Elfie, laying her slender hand on 
his shoulder, and looking up in his face with 
eyes whose expression would have melted any 
man’s heart. ul 
In the dim light of the early dawn her beauti- 
ful face looked wan and pale. The splendid 
toilet of the previous evening had been laid 
aside; she was in one of her white morning- 

dresses, and the thick glory of her dark ha 
about her like a cloud. This wasno child 
looking up into Aubrey’s face, but_a young, 
hose being was 
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alive with feeling for him. He realized it with 
painful force as he returned her look. 

After the guests had gone from Belle-Riviére 
he had spent the remainder of the night in the 
garden, walking the flower-bordered alleys, or 
sitting on the bench under the oleanders. 

The words Miss Laselle had spoken to him— 
words of insult and violence—had been suflicient 
to forbid his — under her father’s roof 
again; yet, consideration for her and his host 
forbade his taking a sudden leave, which would 
be sure to excite remark; so he had chosen to 
walk away the brief remainder of ‘that night, 
intending to make his adieus to Mr. Laselle 
when that gentleman arose in the morning; al- 
so to offer him any opportunity he might de- 
sire, if he should prove as hot-headed as his 
daughter, and consider that he had reason to 
demand the sort of oe foundin a duel. 

Laselle, being told’ by a servant that Massa 
Chayce was smoking a cigar outside, had re- 
tired ignorant of the scene between him and 
Elfie; forthe girl, despite her passionate declara~ 
tion of what she was going to tell her father, 
had not found it so easy to confess her anger 
and cere aes Ce even to her doting parent. 

Chayce not aoe much of Eifie ir 
those ont dark hours between two o’clock an 

wn, is own Cx Lome absorbed him. 
His feelings had undergone a complete revolu- 
tion since he had discovered in the fair, proud 
lady of his love, the young chorus-singer, whom 
he had first seen, in shortskirt and scarlet jack- 
et, on the boards of a theater. In the conflict of 
his emotions if there was any one passion up- 
permost, it was anger at having been deceived 
—he called it deception. 

Anger, contempt, and something resembling 
hate, warred with love. 

If hearts are’ever ‘caught on the rebound,” 
as they say, Aubrey Chayce’s heart was in a 
fair way of being captured by this girl, now, 
who had stolen out to him, through the dim 
morning, to beg his forgiveness for the wild 
words which her fierce jealousy had hurled out 
of_her bosom a few hours before. 

It was a magic hour, and Elfie was magically 
lovely, with her dark hair unbound, her face 
pale with sleepless vigils, her eyes shining dark 
as midnight—softly swimming in starry light 
—lovely, loving, willing, humble, nitent ; 
standing before him, her timid hand on his 
shoulder; her breath and bosom palpitating ; all 
the witchery of stitar a t ant foliage, of 
twittering wakening b of heavy morning 
perfumes, of stillness and solitude shutting 
them in together. 

‘‘ Your coat and — hair are so damp, dear 
Aubrey—and I am to blame! Please come into 
the house—at least into the library until papa 
is up. I have been at my window for hours, 
waiting for you to come in, until I could bear 
it nolonger. Iam not an; with you, now, 
Aubrey. Isee everything ina different light 
now that Tam no longer in such a passion, - if 
know that you never have tried to win my love 
—neéver did encourage the foolish speeches I was 
always making—that, on the contrary, you oft- 
en wounded my feelings by laughing at me as a 
little girl. Icansee that it was only the fixed 
idea papa put into my sflly head, that you were 
to marry mesome day, that made me so blind 
—made me take everything for granted! You 
are not to blame—no, not in the least!—and I 
ask in forgiveness. I don’t want you to 
break friendship with papa; he is very fond of 
ge your society is a great solace to him; and 

e does not seem to be very happy, lately, for 
some reason. Papaneed not know what a little 
fool I have made of myself; and I—I will strug- 
gle—to—overcome this unfortunate feeling. I 
will try to be only your friend, dear Aubrey. 
And, some day, when papa learns that you love 
—another and fairer and better girl than his 
poor little Elfie—he will grow—reconciled to 
it. 

The low, musical voice shook and quivered 
like the sprays of orange-blossoms under the 
weight of birds and . broke down ina 
faint sob; the soft little hand clutched his shoul- 
der, the poor, proud little head drooped and 
drooped until the dark hair touched his breast. 
The spectacle of ay i high-spirited Elfie 
humbled and begging his pardon—the sight. of 
her grief—the c ousness of the mad, utter 
adoration she felt for him—all this thrilled and 
melted Aubrey into a tenderness which was in- 
deed, perhaps, only pity, but might easily be 
something more. 

‘tT do forgive you, Elfie, all the wild words 
spoken last night. I would give much*to re- 
main friends with you and yours. I never 
loved you so dearly as I do this moment, or ad- 
mired you so much; for I do love you as a man 
may love a dear younger sister. It may even 
be—” here he came to an abrupt pause, 

What was Aubrey Chayce about to say? In 
that revulsion of feeling which had come over 
him toward Claire he had nearly sworn to him- 
self that he would have his ebay od by marry- 


ing the girl who really did love with such 
-forgetful abandon. , 

Why not make Elfie Laselle happy, if his own 

love-affair was to end in bitter d intment? 


Elfie was beautiful and ht and above re- 
proach in birth and seeetatent ae foolish- 
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ly, supremely infatuated with him! Why not 
marry her? y 

Up before his memory floated the face.so like 
his m of the ‘lily maid of Astolat "—fair 
as a flower, serene as heaven; a face not like 
this beautiful face on his breast, all sunshine or 
storm, laughter or frowns, but sweet, steady, 
exquisitely pure; a girl’s face such as he had 
made pictures of in his fancy since he was a 
young man, and beside of which, in compari- 
son, the witching, or handsome, or piquant, or 
beautiful faces of the young ladies he met in 
society were always losing. 

He remembered the first time he called on his 
neighbor, Mrs. St. John, and there, in that 
great drawing-room—crowded with furniture, 
pictures, bric-a-brac, which he saw at a glance 
were priceless, and lighted only by the soft sil- 
very luster of wax candles—had seen, standin, 
before a dark-blue embroidered curtain whic 
set her off like a frame to a picture, the slight, 
tall girl, robed in clinging white with a cluster 
of lilies-of-the-valley at her neck, whose face 
was the reality of his ideal. ® 

““What may ever be, dear Aubrey?” Elfio 
had quickly drawn back her head and was gaz- 
ing up into his face with shining eyes. 

y evil spirit urged the words which arose to 


his lips: . : 
comhat I have been mistaken in my feeling 
for Miss St. John.” 

A sudden light flashed over the dark beauty 
of the listener’s face, ; 

“Are you in earnest, Aubrey? What will 
she think?” 

He blushed and frowned. 

* Elfie, I believe I am what the Scotch call a 
little ‘daft’ this morning,” putting his hand to 
his forehead. ‘My head aches, and I am 
stupid. Pay no attention to what I say until I 
come to my senses again.” 

‘Come into the house, Aubrey. I shall be 
wretched if this exposure makes youill. We 
will be very, very quiet to-day. 6 will say 
nothing to papa_about our quarrel,” with a 
forced tavichs. “ Jeff shall bring a cup of hot, 
strong coffee to your room as soon as it can be 
made.” 

‘Don’t trouble about me, Elfie; Iam not go- 
ing to be ill at all; it is you who are exposing 
yourself. Yes, we will hasten in. After I had 
said what I did to Miss St. John, last evening, 
I was told. something about her which surprised 
and pained me. y mind is unsettled—con- 
fused. Iam not quite at ease.” Si 

“‘ But—we are friends?” she asked, clinging to 
his arm as they walked back to the house. 

‘Yes, I hope so, Elfie; it would have distress- 
ed me to go from here feeling that you and 
your father were my enemies.” | 7 

“Tt would have killed me,” said the girl, un- 
der her breath. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
IN THE LANE. 


Oh, that cursed villain! 
He will not let me be the man I vas. 


. 


“‘T must take a ride over my plantation this 
morning if you will excuse me for a couple of 
hours, Chayce.” di, fe 

Mr. Laselle had not been in brilliant spirits 
during breakfast. On the contrary, so moody 
and taciturn had been his demeanor that his 
guest might have supposed Elfie had made a 
confidant of her father had she not assured him 
differently in the garden; while Aubrey, him- 
self, was so absorbed in bitter doubts as to be 
scarcely aware of his friend’s silence. Madame 
Laselle was not at table; Elfie had taken a sud- 
den flight from the deepest despondency to ac- 
tual radiance of spirits; and she it Was who had 
kept the ball of conversation pirouetting in a 
dazzling fountain of rainbow nonsense—some- 
thing in Aubrey’s last words in the garden had 
worked this marvelous transformation: “He 
must—he shall—love me yet!” kept bubbling and 
singing in her wayward heart— _. ‘ 

‘“T have been mistaken in my feeling for Miss 
St. John”—these were the magic words that re- 
peated themselves over and over to her. 

“‘ Certainly, Mr. Laselle. I shall not feel that 
I truly have the freedom of your house unless 
you treat me as a member of the family by 
going on with your pursuits as usual;” yet Au- 
brey wondered why he was not invited to ride 
with his host—he would have enjoyed a canter 
over the fine plantation; and—he dreaded, if 
the truth must be told, along téte a-téte with 
Miss Elfine Laselle, dazzlingly-joyous as she now 
chose to be. 

Julien Laselle set off alone, however, on horse- 
back, after enjoinin: his daughter to take good 
care of their friend; as he rode away he was 
musing: 

“Perhaps he will speak to her of marriage 
while [am absent, 1 hope and pray he may! 
lf her future—my darling’s!—were settled be- 
yond a peradventure—if she were Aubrey 
Chayce’s wife—I should not so much fear ‘the 
slings and arrows of outrageous fortune.’” 

@ walked his animal slowly along a by-road 


hordered with lovely hedges of blooming Che-. 


rokee roses; his brows were drawn ina scowl of 
troubled thought over his keen, flashing eyes, 


‘Here he.comes now! The very man I was 
riding to meet! Mon Dieu, if only I were cer- 
tain! At times—I am certain. ‘Then again I 
feel that Iam a fool to suspect such a thing— 
this is not the age of miracles.” 

As the two riders met in the narrow lane they 
reined in their horses and touched the brims of 
their broad Panama hats. Each looked straight 
in the other’s eyes with a sharp, inquiring look. 


“Have you business with me, sir? I see you 
were coming to my house?” 

“Yes, Julien Laselle, I was coming to your 
house on business. We can talk as well here as 
anywhere, however. Claire Laselle has em- 
ployed me as her agent, Iam authorized by 

er to make with you such a settlement of her 
claims as I think just and right. Haye you any 
eee to make?” 

‘“ Why should J make a proposition?” sneered 
Laselle. ‘‘ That had better come from the eit 
Tt ie she who is playing the game of black- 
mail. 

The bronzed face of the other man paleda 
little—his eyes shot forth a steely gleam; but he 
spoke with perfect calmness. 

“Then, if 1 am to arrange the matter for her 
my terms are these: half of the money and es- 
tates left by the uncle in Cuba to Victor and 
Julien Laselle, or their heirs, conjointly, with in- 
terest from the date of your taking possession 
of the property, and the refunding of one-half 
of the moneys used, or profits made on said 
property.” 

““T refuse, utterly. Such an arrangement 
would about ruin me. Why should I make it? 
I dispute the validity of the girl’s claim; she 
was Sort out of wedlock, consequently is not 
my brother’s legal heir,” 

‘You are a strange man,” said Rex, in a 
peculiar tone, with ascornful smile, ‘“ A very 
strange man! I did not think it was in the La- 
selle blood to become such a scoundrel.” 

The haughty Southerner raised his riding- 
whip asif to bring it down on his insulter’s head, 
but thought better of it and let it fall again to 
his side. 

“T will now make my preposities: he said, 
“which you can take to this young and prett: 
adventuress. Twenty thousand dollars in cas 
and registered U. 8. bonds, to be paid to her b: 
me, after she has sworn that such sum will 
satisfy all claims, and that I shall never hear 
from her again in any way. It’s a devilish big 
sum to pay for black-mail; but, to get rid o 
her and her ridiculous claim to the name of 
Laselle, I will give it.” 

“Very well. We refuse the offer. And to- 
morrow I go to New Orleans to place the case 
in the hands of some competent lawyer.” 

“Go ahead, and the deuce take you!” hissed 
the planter, setting his teeth. ‘The girl will 
lose the comfortable sum I have offered her and 
gain—nothing. You will find it deuced hard to 
get_a Louisianian jury to bring in a verdict 
against Julien Laselle! Ay, even if the girl 
proved her mother’s marriage! And that,” he 
added, with a cool smile, ‘‘I have taken good 
care to make impossible.” 

- “By treachery and theft, most noble of the 
Laselles!” 

‘Have it so, if you will. The opinion of a 
man in oe position is not of much importance 
tome. Are you aware that the minister who was 
said to haye married my brother to the opera- 
singer has been dead these three months?—that 
all letters are destroyed, along with the forged 
certificate? That there is absolutely nothing on 
which to found your case but the impression re- 
maining on the mind of this girl—whose mother 
died when she was less than two years of age— 
that Colonel Victor Laselle was her father?” 

“*How about the diamond cross, with the in- 
scription?” 

‘“Which you stole from my desk? I do not 
eare that for it,” snapping his fingers. 

“Supposing Victor Lasélle were alive?” 

Rex put this strange suggestion forth with 
apparent carelessness, looking with a smile full 
in the other’s face. 

‘*An idiotic supposition!” burst from the 
planter’s white, trembling lips after an instant’s 
silence. ‘Alive? He was a two days’ corpse 
when Pierre and I found him there under that 
oak. Alive! None but Christ could perform 
that miracle! And, if alive, why hide the fact 
from his only brother? Why give no sign or 
token all these eighteen years? Why make no 
claim to the splendid inheritance falling to both 
of us? You talk like a fool,” 

“T did not say that he was alive; I said, 
‘ Supposing he were?” 

He Tie not suppose it. I was fond of my bro- 
ther when we were boys together. He died— 
and J grieved for him, long and sincerely. But, 
Ido not say that I wish him back now—that 
would be folly! He would be changed, as I am; 
we would be as strangers—time and distance 
would have wrought an alienation which could 
but make our meeting painful and awkward. 
Let the dead rest in peace. My brother is 


dead; he would still be dead to me, even should: 


some strange train of possibilities make ita fact 
that he were alive. this girl—the fruit of his 
youthful sins and follies—is nothing to me. 
And ce agl whoever you are, who seek to 
interfere with my life-long plans and position— 
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are nothing tome! Go to law, if you wish; I 
defy you.” — : 

Rex studied the quivering, pallid, haughty 
face, whose dry lips and por eyes expressed 
a sort of defiant anger—studied it with a curious 
scrutiny, as if reading a new page in the book 
of human nature, for half a moment; touched 
his hat, wheeled his horse about, and rode 
away, merely saying indifferently : 

“Tf you change your mind before to-morrow, 
Mr. Laselle, let me know.” 

“Change my mind!” muttered the planter, 
as the other rode away out of hearing. ‘‘ Mon 
Dieu! He foresees that I will be compelled to. 
Ay! Iknow him now, toa certainty! He has 
betrayed himself. He is alive, and I am in his 
power! The game I have played for eighteen 
years is up. Poor Elfie! pore little proud 
daughter of a disgraced and plebeian father! 
A Laselle, of Louisiana! Poor little Elfie! what 
a crushing blow isin store for that intolerant 
pride of yours! Yet he offered me a generous 
compromise, What is half of all £ possess—ay, 
two-thirds, as interest and profit will make it— 
to utter ruin? He knows well that he will hear 
from me before night. Ten thousand demons! 
what is that stirring inthe hedge? Has our in- 
terview been overheard?” 

A stirring behind the Cherokee roses, a shak- 
ing of the branches not four feet from his horse, 
made the spirited animal shy; and when La- 
selle, with a keen look in that direction, saw the 
hand and then the head of a colored man ap- 
pear behind the barrier, quick as a flash his re- 
volver was out of his pocket and pointed straight 
at the object. 

“Spy and listener,” he thundered, ‘“ What 
are you eats there, you black rascal, instead 
of being about your work? I'll giveshort shrift 
to such niggers as you!” 

‘Don’t shoot, mastah,” said a familiar voice, 
hastily. “Don’t you know me?” 

“Pierre!” exclaimed the planter, dropping 
the muzzle of his weapon. 

“Yes, mastah. I come up on a boat las’ 
night. I was makin’ my way along to Belle- 
Riviére w’en I seen you comin’ on your black 
hoss, an’ then I saw him a-comin’, too, an’ I 
dropped jus’ where I was an’ lay low; ’coz he’d 
kill me on sight if he knew I had come back. I 
didn’ mean to listen, mastah.” 

‘“*T hope you heard every word that was spo- 
ken, Pierrel: I never wasso glad to see any one 
as Iam to see youagain. Two heads are better 
than one, my boy; and we have some hard 
thinking to do to-day.” 

“T done a heap of thinking behind the hedge 
there, mastah. If Mastah Rex, as he ealls him- 
self, goes down to New Orleans, he mus’ never 
come back again. That’s my idea, mastah.” 

‘“ Who will prevent his return, Pierre?” 

* I will—if mastah gives me cart-blank to do 
it, 


CHAPTER XXTI. 
SUDDEN AND STRANGE. 


“Why comes he not?” she said: 
She said, “I am aweary, aweary— 
Would God that I were dead!” 
—TENNYSON. 


Tue house on the Mae a which Rex had 

purchased for Mrs, St. John was not so large as 

the Laselle residence, nor were the grounds 

anything like as fine; but the place answered 

their purpose for the two or three months in 

Bie year which would be all they would oceupy 
hem. 

On the afternoon of the same day in which 
Rex had met their neighbor in the lane, Claire 
sat by a window of the long, low, cool parlor— 
simply furnished with matting and sofas of 
cane—waiting and watching. It was getting 
late; she was growing anxious; for she had not 

et seen Mr. Chayce since he had whispered to 

eras she left the festival the night before, 
that he should not sleep under the Laselle roof, 
but would try to see her early; and she, with 
Mrs. St. John’s permission, had invited him to 
breakfast. That he had not come at all sur- 
prised her. 

The day had not passed without her confiding 
to Mrs. St. John her great and unexpected hap- 
piness— 

‘““Not unexpected to me, love,” the sweet- 
voiced lady had interrupted her, with an affec- 
tionate smile. ‘I have seen how matters were 
going, from the first. My darling, he is all T 
could ask for you, and [ congratulate you from 
the bottom of my heart. The best wish I can 
possibly wish you is—that you may be as happy 
as I have been with my husband!’ 

“Have you been so very happy, Isabel?” 

‘Ha: pier than my girlish dreams ever 
painted. 

“Tt is strange—pardon me, Tsabel, hut I haye 
often wondered how Mr. St. Jobn could remain 
away from you and the darling children so 
many, many weeks.” 

‘Business, love—important business,” an- 
swered Madame St. John, with a merry laugh; 
then, with an air af my: : 

“He is coming very soon indeed, now. I 
promise you, if nothing untoward happens, 
that you Shall see him within a fortnight.” 

“Do you know,” murmured Claire, looking 
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timidly at her friend, ‘I am terribly afraid of him! 
Su aporing. he should be ry Ee at finding an_in- 
truder in his family ?—that he should take a dislike 
to me?” 

Mrs. St. John looked teasingly at the lovely girl— 
what an exquisite picture she made, framed in by 
the rose-wreathed casement!” 

“In that case Mr. Chayce will have to take you 
away immediately,” she said, with a delicious laugh. 

Claire blushed till the lily glowed like a rose. 

“Tshould not like for him to be obliged to take me 
before he wanted me,” she almost whispered; then, 
amoment afterward—“ Isabel, I feel so differently 
to the Laselles since last night! If I were certain 
that Mr. Chayce would not care—would like meas 
well without money as with—I would never claim a 
dollar from my uncle. It would make me very un- 
happy to pain or embarrass my cousin Elfine in an 
way. Llove her. I know my uncle has acted cruel- 
ly and wickedly to me: but I love Elfie, and I am 
anxious to drop the whole matter—if only I could be 
certain Mr. Chayce would not be vexed. You know 
he believes lam your daughter—which is very ab- 
surd, considering that you are only thirty, Isabel!— 
I have to confess to him who I am, before he speaks 
another word to me about—about what he did last 
night. Isabel, it makes me tremble! Ah, what if 
he should be angry—should accuse me of having 
cheated him! If I had dreamed of what would hap- 
pen! but I did not. I only did it to please’ Rex, not 
to deceive Mr. Chayce.” 

“Tf his love does not stand the test, you will make 
a happy escape in learning its worth so early. Do 
not disturb yourself, Claire—Aubrey Chayce, if he 
loves you, is not the man to care whether you come 
clad in silks and jewels, or like the beggar maid to 
the King Cophetua. And then, darling, I shall see 
that you havea befitting trousseau, and a wedding- 
portion, too.” 

“T cannot imagine what makes you so good to 
me,” said Little Claire, with a loving look at the 
beautiful woman on the sofa. 

Mrs. St. John had read Aubrey correctly when she 
said that mere money would have no weight with 
him in his choice of a wife; but birth, family, posi- 
tion, prestige—ah! in these things his pride was in- 
domitable. We cannot guess how deep was the 
wound when Laselle revealed to him the identity of 
the lily-maid with that singing adventuress!—how 
bitter the humiliation! He was a man of the world, 
and he could not believe that absolute truth and 

surity and sweetest virginal innocence, suchas must 
belong to Ceesar’s wife, could have remained in the 
heart and soul of agirlwho had had such an ex- 
perience. He did not know that little Claire had 
been reared by holy nuns in almost angelic inno- 
cence—that, during her few months of stage experi- 
ence she had wrapped herself in a cloud of reserve, 
living with, and yet apart from her companions. No! 
everything witnes: ainst the poor girl in his 
mind. He was justin the mood to make the worst’ 
of the insinuations thrown out. by Laselle. The 
misery he felt convinced him of the terrible strength 
of his love. Good or bad, fair or foul, innocent or 
guilty, this girl had crept into every fiber of his be- 
ing, until it would be like wrenching his soul from 
his body to tear her out of his life. 

While Claire, lovely as a dream, in her soft, white 
dress, with white roses in her hair, and a new light 
in her sweet, deep eyes, sits by the casement, look- 
ing out on a world of vivid bloom, and anxiously 
watching, let us see what is happening to the lover 
for whom she waits. ¥ 

Tt has béen a strange day at Belle-Rividre. When 
the master rode away on his errand, Elfie and Au- 
brey were left alone to entertain each other. Mad- 
ame Laselle was quite unwell that morning, Phyllis 
reported, having over-exerted herself at the party. 
Elfie ran up, after breakfast, to take her some 
fresh flowers, and to give her a morning kiss; but 
she did not remain long in her mother’s chamber; 
she was very fond of her dear mamma, but Aubrey 
was at the piano, down below, and she was eager to 
be with him. 

“Well, Elfie, you looked beautiful in the peach- 
bloom satin, last night,’’ murmured the pale invalid, 
faintly, smiling at her restless daughter. ‘‘ Did he 
say anything particular about—” 

‘No, no, mamma,” the girl quickly interrupted 
her, with a blush that dyed her warm, brown skin a 
vivid scarlet. 

“There was not much opportunity. Perhaps he 
will find a better one to-day. There, there, go!—I 
see you are fretting to be away—go to him, Elfie, and 
be nappy. Phyllis is all I need.” 

So Elfie kissed her pale mother again and went, 


gladly. 

‘Anbeay looked up at her with surprise and ad- 
miration as she came back into the breezy, rose- 
scented drawing-room, her great black eyes a blaze 
of diamond light, her cheeks red with burning 
bloom. With that passionate tropical nature to 
love was to love entirely, with a mixture of Be 
and hate for all who interfered in the ightest. 
There was no conscience in Elfie’s love—only a de- 
termination to win or die defeated. She set herself 
to work to charm this man she adored, not con- 
sciously but instinctively, by being her prettiest, her 
most most perverse, moss attractive, most 
childish, most womanly—varying in her moods like 
the chameleon in color—and brilliant in all her 
phases. She made him laugh and frown—she vex- 
ed and flattered him. She led him a will-o’-the-wisp 
chase through the airy suit of rooms opening one 
into another—out the window—through the lemon- 
grove—into the cypress bower, where her hammock 


sw ° 
ir “laughing, and looking back” 


one moment, the next she flung herself down on a 
bench under the gloomy, moss-vailed trees and burst 
into a passion of Geant. 

“What is the matter, Elfie?”’ asked Aubrey, with 
some tenderness. 

oo dare say Tam tired. It is stupid, being up all 
night.” 

“Why don’t you take a siesta? I will go away 
and leave you in—” 

“No, no! Ishall cry harder than ever if you go 
away. 
he te distresses me to see you in tears.” 

“Then I will dry them,” she said, with a little 
touching sob, 

And all this time Aubrey was debating what he 
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should say and do when he went over to Mrs. St. 
John’s in the afternoon. Elfie knew it and accused 
him of it. 

“You don’t care if I cry my eyes out! 
only thinking of her!” 

“*T am thinking of her,” he answered gravely. 

But something more serious even than this battle 
of hearts was petra! eh at Belle-Riviére. While 
Elfie was pulling a lapful of flowers spitefully to 

jieces, and Aubrey was standing gloomily before 

ner, staring into the distance, not at her witching 
face, Phyllis came running out to them, wringing 
her hands. 

“Does you know where master’s gone, honey?” 

“Over the plantation somewhere,” the girl an- 
swered, carelessly. 

But Chayce saw there was something going wrong. 

‘“ What is the matter, Phyllis?’ 

“It’s the madame—she’s done gone an’ had anud- 
der dose dre’dful hemorranges! de wust I ever seen! 
I done send fer the doctor, right away; an’ I wish to 
de Lord I knew whare master was.” 

Elfie, starting up with a scream, was making off 
when Aubrey caught her, soothed her, begged her to 
quiet herself before she went in where her mother 
was. 

“ Your pettaon may be fatal to her. Remain 
here, until the doctor gives you permission to go in 
the room. You can do nothing. I know something 
of this sort of illness; I will see what can be done 
until the physician arrives.” 

Half an hour later he came from the sick-chamber 
looking very grave. He wrung in silence the hand 
of Laselle who had just. arrived—the doctor had 
been there some ten minutes; Elfie was allowed to 
go up-stairs with her father. 

Hours passed away—long hours which Aubrey 
would never forget so long as he had a memory— 
not because of the lady lying in yonder chamber 
desperately ill, but because of the contest going on 
in his heart. He spent those hours pacing the gar- 
den walks or flung upon the moss under the aged 
cypresses; the hot midday sun blazed down on mo- 
tionless foliage and bright wide-open flowers. 

““T love her! I love her! Great Heaven, how I 
love her! If I ’new she were as bold and artful as 
she seems the Moo Ishould still love her. It is 
too late to tear her out of my heart. But, to make 
her my wife—that is another thing! I can fly from 
her. ican prove the manliness of my courage by 
flight,” he laughed, in self-scorn. “I can write to 
her, and telling her what I have learned, can bid her 
farewell forever.” 

A shadow fell on the bright white path before him 
as he lay under a moss-wreathed cypress; he looked 
up and saw Phyllis. 

*“My missus is dyin’, she said, with a choked 
voice. “The priest is with her to ’minister de sacra- 
ments. She would like to bid you good-by, too, 
she says; she berry fond of you, I know.” 

Aubrey, ashamed of his own trouble, arose and si- 
lently followed the maid to the house and up to the 
chamber of death. He was pale and grave as he 
went softly into the pleasant room whose mistress 
lay motionless on her, pillows, looking eagerly for 
him to come. The husband, i poe the priest, 
himself, Phyllis, the faithful maid, composed the 
group around the bed. 

“T had not thought to die so soon,” whispered 
Madame Laselle, ‘but the doctor says I have an 
hour to live. I had hoped to live to see my darling 
a happy wife. mandy eed you and Elfie jab Boe: 
to be married—some time—why not now ? I shoul 
be—more content. A mother is always—anxious.” 

If Aubrey was pale and grave before, he was paler 
and graver now. How strange that this family 
took it for granted that he was to marry Elfie La- 
selle! How astounding this unexpected proposition 
from the blue cold lips of a dying mother! e look- 
ed slowly about him. The keen, tearless eyes of 
Julien Laselle were fixed i ea him inquiringly. 
The | mae nd seemed anxious for the decision to be 
quick y made. 

‘Tf T dare not marry the only girl I shall ever love 
and this other girl loves me, why not end it in this 
fashion?” he asked himself. 

““T want to see you—happy—before I die.” 

Aubrey’s brain was like a mass of_fire—his body 
cold as ice. He glanced over at Elfie, who was 
clinging to her father’s hand. Their eyes met—oh, 
what love, what passion, what piteous entreaty he 
read in those beautiful eyes! How cruel it would be 
to tell the dying lady he had no thought of wedding 
her daughter! What a strange, bewildering dilem- 
ma! How embarrassing to him! 

Some words tiga to his trembling lips: 

“Thave never asked your daughter if she would 
me me,”’ 

“She loves you dearly, Aubrey—my son,” 

“Oh, mamma, mamma,’’ murmured Elfie. 

“Are you willing to join your fate with mine, El 
fie—knowing all ?” 

The faint murmur of her voice just reached him, 

“Tf you will take me—yes.” 

“* Hasten, father!”—it was the voice of the sinking 
woman grown strangely clear and strong; the flame 
of life was flashing up for a last moment before ut- 
terly expiring. 

Aaa, reached out an icy hand and Elfie came to 

side, 

The priest gave to the lips of the two the conse- 
erated water, and rapidly muttered the prayers. 
Madame Laselle made a motion that the glorious 
diamond circlet should be removed from her own 
fourth finger and used for the bride. As this was 
being done a thought of his ruby ring and the white 
bosom or which it had quenched its vivid fires, flash- 
ed through Aubrey’s brain: 

**My God, do I not know she—and she only—is my 


mate? 

“Tam doing a wicked thing,’ he said to himself. 
“Too late for repentance,’ he added, his mind 

groping in thick darkness, so that he found it im- 
ossible to follow the words which were binding 

firth to an unloved bride. 


You are 


CHAPTER XXII, 
A TIGER AMID THE ROSES. 
* All will be done which now the gods foresee.” 
“Oh, this anguish seems to crush 
All my life out—body and mind.” 
“Trit were not fcr his wife and daughter, I would 
show the scoundrel no merey, for he merits none,” 


thought Rex, as he rode along, not directly home, 
but out onto the main road and on into the town on 
some errands connected with Madame St. John’s 
plantation. ‘‘ Why should I Lovie this game of shilly- 
shally any longer? Why trouble to go to, New Or- 
leans? It requires the services of no lawyer to 
straighten out our affairs! I have but to makea 
certain revelation, and he will be only too glad to 
compromise on any terms. Iam putting myself to 
a great deal of unnecessary inconverience. think 
the principal object I had in this delay is already ac- 
complished! Ay, and the secondary object, too! 
Aubrey Chayce loves little Claire—he has told her 
so. And little Claire is very fond of her faithful 
friend and adviser, Rex. Everything is in train for 
the grannd denouement.. Very well; to-morrow we 
shall have it.” 

He rode on, well ae his dark, thin face, light- 
ed up by smiling thoughts of little Claire and her” 
lover. If Rex had had the world to choose from he 
would have preferred for the husband of his protégée 
no man to Aubrey Chayce. All Rex’s anticipations 
were delightful, on that fair spring day. The jplans 
ofa long and troublesome year were drawing to a 
successful close. 

Any reluctance or remorse he may have felt at the 
disaster he was obliged to bring down on that lovely 
home of theelle-Riviére had vanished at last under 
the certainty of Laselle’s heartless selfishness. He 
was sorry for madame—sorry for that proud, will- 
ful, handsome young daughter, and secretly resolv- 
ed to make ‘hem whatever amend was in his power. 
a to the man, he deserved his suffering—let him 
suffer. 

Tt was late in the afternoon when he returned 
from Baton Rouge; he had dined there at a hotel. 
The dew_was falling, the birds twittering sleepily, a 
thousand sweet perfumes were making the air 
heavy, when he entered the old-fashioned dining- 
room of the cottage, where tea was laid on a round 
table drawn close to an open window, garlanded 
with jessamine, through which stole a flood of pale 
gold from the western sunsetting. 

“Oh, you have come at last, Rex!” said Madame 
St. John, beautiful in white grenadine, with red 
roses in her hair; and she looked at him in a way 
which ought to have made the absent master of her 
heart look out for his rights in the love-glances of 
those warm, dark eyes. ‘*Then we will have tea this 
minute.” 

“Where is Aubrey?” asked Rex, looking over at 
Claire, who was standing by another western win- 
dow. “TI expected to have the pleasure of his com- 
pany at tea.” i 

Claire was pale and her voice trembled despite of 
her efforts to steady it: 

7 He has not been here to-day; Ido not understand 
it. 

Rex frowned and gnawed at his under lip. 
“Not been here?” he said, presently. ‘‘That is 
very strange.” 

“Don’t tell her so, Rex; she feels it too much al- 
ready,” murmured madame, in an aside. ‘ Come, 
child, let us have our tea,” aloud, and cheerfully. 
“A hundred things may have ENG to delay his 
visit. The Laselles may have had a hotseful of 
company and He him against his will. 
tainly will come this evening.” 

adame rung, and a neat colored woman brought 
in boiling water in a little silver kettle. The lady 
made the tea, and very choice and fragrant it was. 
The three sat around the pleasant table, charming 
with fragrant scarlet berries and snowy curds and a 

eat plate of roses. and carnations which gave a 
prt air to the more material accessories of the 

east. 

Claire was comforted by what Mrs. St. John had 
suggested, and drank her tea and partook of her 
strawberries with an appetite. Rex could not keep 
his eyes from her face; it had changed since yester- 
day; something new had come into it, making it a 
thousand times lovelier than before—the rosy in- 
ward light that shines through a girl’s face when 
she has first been told that she is loved—a rose, with 
the sun behind it. 

‘He did not tease her with it, although he observed 
how, every moment, the sweet eyes stole a look 
through the window up the lane. 

He said nothing about a trip to New Orleans, for 
he had no intention of taking one; but chatted away 
in excellent spirits, not only to divert Claire, but be- 
cause he felt lighter-hearted than he had in many a 
long month. Idleness and suspense were to give 
place to decisive action on the morrow. 

Deep twilight fell; a large yellow moon arose out 
of the warm mist and sailed up into the sky; the 
three went out on the porch to enjoy the cool air 
and to watch for Aubrey Chayce. 


There fell a silvery-silken vail of light, 
With Nae and sultriness, and slumber, 
Upon the upturned faces of a thousand 
Roses that grew in an enchanted garden; 


a nightingale sent forth bubbling notes from a thick- 
et of azaleas—it was a might for lovers—but the dim, 
sweet hours crept slowly y: bringing no eager, im- 
patient suitor to the side o little G1 

“Ttis passing strange,” murmured madame, vexed 
and uneasy. Ms 

“Of all Aubrey’s good qualities I most admire his 
manliness—his fearless truthfulness,” remarked 
Rex. “Can it be possible that he, of all men, will 
play the craven?” 

“No, no, Rex, dear Rex!’ cried Claire, quickly. 
“Something has gone wrong; but, whatever it i 
he is not in fault! Do not blame him 
know.” 

“You are like other girls—you defend your lover 
at all hazards,” laughed Mrs. St. John, as she kissed 
her and went off to bed. 

Pretty soon Claire, also, went away to her jas- 
mine-scented chamber. Her head had n to 
ache, her heart was heavy; she threw herself down 
on the little white bed and pressed her hot brow in 
the pillows. 

“TI know what is the matter,” she said to herself. 
“Some one has recognized me, told him who I am— 
and his love has not been equal to the test. His 

ridé has mas' his love. I felt, all the time, that 
t would be so, even when I yielded to the mad 


He cer- 


until you 


sweetness of believing him for one brief hour! If I < 


could have told him—could have proved to him 
T had no intention of deceiving him as to my reat 
life—could have shown him my heart, pure as w. 


ins 
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my mother kissed my baby lips—and all, all his!— 
perhaps he might still have prized me.” 

it was a night of bitter, sleepless grief to the poor 
Paty p " 

Rex, meantime, having many things to arrange in 
his mind, sat a long time alone on the porch. The 
moon had climbed to the zenith, flinging a dense 
shadow of vines over the cane-seat sofa on which he 
was bon an buried in thought. Profound silence 
reigned, 

The servants had long ago retired to their quar- 
ters; none of them slept in the house except ma- 
dame’s maid and Rex’s man. The cook and her 
husband had a shake-down bed in the kitchen which 
stood not far from the main cottage; the other 
eabins were huddled together down a lane, the 
eighth of a mile away. 

Something in the garden which was not the 

wind had been moving the foliage and making mys- 
terious shadows for over an hour; but this silent 
phenomenon had occurred out of the range of Rex’s 
vision, 
Behind rose-bushes, along jasmine trellises, be- 
hind rows of oleanders, a crouching figure had crept 
—halted—crept on again—noiseless and stealthy. 
Now it stands erect for an instant in the center of a 
group of glossy-leaved magnolias, and the silver 
moonlight falls full on the face of a mulatto—Pierre. 
His eyes gleam—and so does the long, thin knife he 
ehitehes, He knows that Rex is sitting alone in the 
shadow of the vines in the porch; for he has played 
the spy since early evening. _ 2) 

“T have let him go to the end of the rope,” muses 
the man on the porch. “I have let him play that 
he was free to dictate; for, while I dallied with him. 
I was winning little Claire’s affection and trust; and 
learning what sort of a man he was to whom she 
had given her heart; Now, I am ready to checkmate. 
To-morrow I close the game.” i 

And out in the dusky shadows of the wild, un- 
trained garden the mulatto is muttering to himself: 

“Tf I murder /im it is not dat I have spite ag’en’ 
him; I use to think a heap of him—an’I neber yet 
have quite done gone Spe rg Aedes ; but if I must— 
to save my mastah—I must ! bu dy sha’n’t neber 
say, ‘ Missa Elfie, she not de heiress—she nobuddy 
tall.’ To save young missa an’ mastah I would 
do a heap wicked things. I stab de enemy—who 
knows who did it? Not a soul done guess I dis side 
de water. Mastah could not do it, ‘cause he home 
in bed. I lay low for a few weeks—who guess 
Pierre did it? They will say, ‘Some dem pore black 
niggers did it—plantation trash—they murder de 
mastah an’ rob de house.” d i 

Thus, in the hour of the mysterious guardian's 
triumph, while he planned the downfall of the usur- 

r, the stealthy spy crept closer and closer, until 

is gleaming eyes were shining through the starry 
jessamine vines he had cautiously parted to look in 
upon his intended victim. f 

ex sat there as motionless as if asleep, his eyes 
closed—though that the murderer was unaware of, 
since he was looking from the end of the porch at 
the top of the head of the reclining man. 

The stillness was quite too profound; the would- 
be assassin wished, with all his heart, that some 
freakish breeze were blowing, to rustle the leaves 
and rattle the windows, and so cover any slight 
sound he might make in his cat-like advance. e 
eould not force his way through the web of vines 
without some noise; he could not approach from 
the front without being seen; but the hall doors 
were open, front and rear, and by creeping around 
to the back he could enter, gain the dining-room 
and reach his victim from the window which was 
wide open directly over him. é 

‘To do this was the work of three or four minutes. 

How many lives hang on a thread not half so long 
as that? 

To the wretch who would escape the flames by a 
burning staircase three minutes would be salvation. 

While Pierre was creeping about the house and 
coming in at the rear, Rex opened his eyes ve 
wide, sat up, arose, stretched his arms over his head, 
yawned, and owned to himself that he was urs 
and that it was time he was thinking of bed. He 
walked quickly in his list slippers to the door of the 
hall; in at the opposite door a flood of moonlight 
streamed, revealing a dark figure slipping into the 
dining-room. Rex caught the flash of a knife, 

“Some dastardly negro who has come to rob us,” 

ought. ‘ H 
ne ynippin out his revolver—with no intention of 
shooting, but a very decided determination to 
thoroughly frighten the rascal—he went quickly and 
silently afterhim, = 

The room was quite light, for the moon shone in 
freely. Some one was leaning out of the window 
over the settee from which he had just arisen. 

As he turned, with a low-muttered oath, back into 
the room again, Rex saw what manner of knife he 
carried—and who he was. / car 

“Pierre! What! at your murderous tricks again? 

The mulatto would have leaped from the window. 

es perfectly still, or I fire,” said Rex, grimly. 
“Now, throw that knife away and come here. 

There was nothing for Pierre to do but obey—or 
die. He preferred to obey. Rex marched him out 
of the house, down the lane, to the negro quarters, 
where he shouted for aid; and soon his prisoner was 
securely bound and locked in a sort of guard-house, 
a cabin which had been used for that purpose with 
refractory slaves in times gone by. Rex did not 
leave him until his person had been searched for 
weapons and he had been handcuffed: after which 
he was given a mattress, and the key being turned 
on him, he was left to think over the adventure 
while his captor returned to the house, went to bed 
and slept until late in the morning. 

Breakfast was waiting to be served when Rex came 
down. 

The ies were up and had been out gathering 
fresh flowers for the table. . 
gt. Jean ending her ag Sree toe ate 

. JO) er . po 
knife which Pierre had been forced to throw away. 
“Tt looks ugly,” with a shudder.. “I hope the 


cheeks, but thought best to make no remarks 
on them. 


The fried spring chicken and omelet had been 
served when the waitress came in with a plate of hot 
corn cakes. Her eyes were glistening with some 
great news; the plate came down with a crash, and 
then she stood, fidgeting, dying to speak. 

“What is it, Sallie?’ asked her mistress, noticing 
her excitement. 

“Oh, missus, such queer news from Belle-Riviére!"’ 

All three started and looked pa ef at the girl; 
the young lady with a face that flushed and paled. 

“Oh, missus, would you believe it, Madame Laselle 
was took dreadful sick yiste’day, an’ died befo’ sun- 
set!” 

“ Ah!” exclaimed Mrs. St. John, drawing a long 
breath and glancing quickly at Claire, as if to say: 

**T told you so!”’ 

And Claire! Shocked and sorry as she felt, 
could she help the wild thrill of joy that ran through 
every vein at the thought that Aubrey had a good 
excuse for not coming to see her yesterday? No, 
the thrill came even before the regretful feeling; yet 
she was very sorry—for her uncle, for Elfie—tears 
rose as she thought of her cousin losing her mother 
with such frightful suddenness. 

**Befo’ she died,” the girl went on, “she said she 
would like her daughter to be married; so Miss Elfie 
she was married right dar, by her dying mudder’s 
bedside. Wa'n’t det mighty queer?” 

“Miss Elfine married?—to whom?” sharply de- 
manded Rex. 

“To de young gentleman from New York—Massa 
Chayce—leastwise, so dey say. I seen Chloe, from 
over dar—she tol’ me it was de Gospel truf. De 
priest wot come to madame he done performed de 
ceremony— Oh, Lord, wot a scare de missa give 
me!’’ for the cup had fallen from Claire’s hand and 
broken in a hundred fragments on the floor, 


CHAPTER XXII. 
A WOMAN'S STRENGTH AND MAN’S WEAKNESS, 

Hiaex noon shone down in unbroken splendor over 
the neglected but luxuriant garden through which 
Pierre had crept on his murderous mission the night 
before. A half-ruined summer-house, in the style of 
a Grecian temple, gleamed whitely out in the midst 
of a tangle of climbing, flowering vines, honeysuckle, 
jessamine, passion-flowers. To this summer-house 
Claire had fled, as soon as the curious eyes of the 
servant were off her, from the breakfast-table that 
morning; and here she had remained for hours, hid- 
ing her sufferings, with the same instinct that drives 
a wounded dove to hide in the thicket. Not even 
Mrs. St. John, who was longing to soothe and caress 
her favorite, thought best to intrude on this first an- 
guish, which a girl’s pride prompts her to conceal 

rom all, 

Claire had a book with her that she might affect 
to read if any one came near; but the book had slip- 
ped from her lap to the decaying floor; her head 
was bowed on her warm white arm, and her fallen 
hair had shadowed the pale cheek. 

A pressure of footsteps—a man’s footsteps—sound- 
ed on the walk outside, approached the door, and 
stopped. Then the person entered and stood by her 
side. Not doubting but that it was Rex, she looked 
up slowly, ae eget betraying the dark shadows 
under her eyes, and the pain, the misery in their 
dim gepele 

“Claire! my own'little Claire!” 

“Mr, Chayce!’’—she sprung to her feet, confront- 
ing him with a look of surprise, mingled with rising 
scorn. Involuntarily she stretched out a superb arm 
as if to wave him back, 

““T know you have reason tobe angry with me, 
Claire; yet, do not look at me so! The fear that 
you were suffering has made me uneasy; I could 
endure it no longer, and so, stole away, to explain 
all to you.” 

“Do not fear that I shall suffer—too long,” she 
answered him, with a sweet, cold voice which pride 
steadied so that not a tremble softened it: 


“* Men may have died 
And worms have eaten them, but not for love.” 


Shakspeare says that, Mr. Chayce, and I am of his 
mind, You will pardon me, if I decline—your 
pity. 

How beautiful, how self-possessed, how haughty 
the lily girl had grown! The fire in the dark eyes, 
the little droop of scorn about the perfect mouth, 
the noble gesture of the head thrown back—there 
was no lady in the land could have looked more 
queenly than this poor chorus-singer whom Laselle 
had dubbed an adventuress. 

“Claire, did I come here to offer you my pity ? 
Heaven knows I rather came to ask for yours! Yes, 
to acknowledge my sin of hesitation—to beg your 

ardon for my contemptible doubts—to swear to you 
That they are gone forever. Ihave been placed in a 
very socom? and embarrassing dilemma; and, if I 

ielded to the pressure of events, I need your for- 
arance for an hour’s doubt as to what I ought to 


““ You did quite right; Ido not blame you.” 

me dying mother’s appeal—think of that, my own 
Claire!’ 

“You do nobly to shelter yourself behind a dead 
woman, sir! Yet, why do you come here to trouble 
me with your explanations? I take all things for 
granted, and absolve you before you confess. I do 
not min} that I have received a hurt; but, time will 

it. 


a — Pipes ae unapproachable you, are to I 
ought, if you truly loved me, you would forgive 
my fault, and be kind tome.” ta? 

he laughed—a bitter-sweet laugh—that stung his 
pride and made him wince. 

‘What manner of ‘ kindness’ would you prefer me 
to show?” she asked, looking up into his lue eyes 
with her wnat mocking ones. ‘ Ah, after all, it is 
as well I shou id have seen you once more—to give 
you back your ring.” 

She drew the burning jewel from its fragrant nest 
and ne it out to him, still with that dazzling, chill- 
ing smile. 

‘ Claire, you are angry—and cruel!” 

“ Not angry—no.” 

“J did not think to find you so unrelenting.” 

“ Tt can be not! to you what Iam.” 

“ Claire, little C' , forgive and forget! Come 
back tome!” He held out his arms—his blue eyes 
softened in a winning smile:—oh, heaven, how beau- 
tiful he was, the mgving shadows of the leaves, the 
quivering light playing over his golden hair and 


handsome forehead, his resolute mouth melting into 
tenderness, the magnetism of his youth and manli 
ness and passion drawing her toward him. 

She turned from him; the ring he had refused to 
take fell at his feet and lay there sparkling like a 
drop of fire. 

“Claire, am I (to understand that we are not even 
to be friends?” 

She made him no answer; it seemed as if her pa- 
tience were wearing out. 

“Will you not say good-by?” 


She gathered up her book from the floor and sat 


down with her face turned from him. 

“* Good-by, then—forever!”” 

She heard his rapid, heavy steps on the gravel as 
he went away. Her heart seemed drawn out of her 
body to follow them as they died away, but she 
clenched her little white teeth together and sat still. 

“Tt was cowardly of him to come here—it was 
wicked |” she panted, as the last echo ceased. “It 
was unmanly!’ 

She looked slowly around with woeful eyes; the 
ring still lay where it had fallen, glowing and scintil- 
lating under the touch of a sunbeam that slid 
through the leafy roof; a moment's hesitation—and 
she had taken it up, kissed it passionately, and 
threaded it again on the slender gold chain she wore 
about her neck, 

“Tt will not hurt ier for me to keep the ring,” she 
murmured. “She will not know it—and she has 
him. Oh, Aubrey Chayce, I cannot hate—I cannot 
scorn you! I cn play thatI do. Iean hardly even 
blame you. Doubtless, you thought you fancied the 
pale quiet’ girl—the ‘lily maid,’ as you called her— 
until this warmer, brighter, more animated, more 
bewitching cousin of mine betrayed her heart to 
you. They all wanted you—father, mother, daugh- 
ter! You yielded to wealth, beauty and flattery. I 
do not blame you. I did not half-believe in my own 
happiness even when you held mein your arms. I 
am too graye for a man of fashion and brilliant posi- 
tion. Elfie isthe wife to mate your fortunes. Fate 
has smiled on her from her cradle, even as it has 
frowned on poor little Claire. Everything is over for 
me—love, hope, ambition. Oh, how sad it is; but I 
must be patient and bear it.’’ 

The gay, high-pitched voices of children run 
through the garden; ina few moments two dark 
little heads were thrust into the summer-house, two 
pairs of brilliant. eyes looked curiously at their 
young lady friend. 

““Where have you been all the morning, Miss 
Claire? We have wanted you ever so much! We 
have swung mamma in the hammock until she is 
tired; may we swing you?” 

“No, Dudu, darling, not now; but we will have a 
singing lesson. What do you say to that? Come, 
and learn ‘ Little Buttercup.’ ” 

Bravely Claire locked her sorrow tight in her own 
bosom. By the time the little family met at dinner, 
she was outwardly serene. She had taken a resolve, 
however, which even sharp-sighted Rex did not sus- 
pect. 

The death at Belle-Riviére necessitated the post- 
ponement of his interview with its master until after 
the funeral; so Rex remained quietly at home, say- 
ing nothing to the ladies of the prisoner he still held 
in the guard-house, and waiting for events to move 
on—a bitterly disappointed man, however. This 
marriage at Belle-Riviére took the brightness from 
his hour of anticipated triumph. It was Claire’s hap- 
piness for which he had been steadfastly working— 
and now how poor would the prize of wealth show 
in her eyes, having lost the man she loved! 

It was a vexing, wretched day for Rex—doomed to 
be followed by another stilldarker. For, when they 
came to breakfast the next morning, the maid 
brought them word that Missa Claire had not slept 
in her bed, and was gone, and here was a note was 
— to her pillow. It was directed to Rex, and 
said: 


“DEAR, DARLING OLD Rex: Forgive me, and do not 
worry about me. Iam going back on the stage—it 
is all I have to live for. I must do something, or go 
mad. I will write soon to Mrs. St. John. ** Clare.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
A SCOUNDREL UNMASKED. 

Tue funeral had taken place. The wealth and 
fashion of the parish, who had flocked to Belle- 
Riviére to a scene of gayety and festival not a week 
before, came again to these solemn services. The 

or lady—at rest after years of restlessness—was 
aid in her grave in a quiet spot sacred to the mem- 
ory of many Laselles, where roses bloomed and cy- 
presses waved their mourning vails of moss over 
gleaming marbles. 

Friends had come and gone; the dews of the first 
night had fallen over the grave; the house had set- 
tled down tothat dull repose which follows the sad 
excitement of such atime. It wasnoon of the da’ 
following the funeral. Julien Laselle sat at his de 
in his library looking over some papers. Every few 
moments he jumped up and walked about the room. 
His dark, bright eyes were very restless, his air ner- 
vous. No doubt he grieved somewhat after the wife 
he had married for her money and had never loved, 
since there is an attachment that springs from habit 
on association which almost simulates true affec- 

jon. 

But it was not madame’s loss which filled his mind 
entirely. He knew the danger which hung over 
him. He was troubled because he had heard or seen 
nothing of Pierre since that unexpected meeting in 
the lane. He did not know whether Rex had gone 
to New Orleans—he did not know whether’ Pierre 
had followed him. He did know that long years of 
eee prosperity were drawing to a ‘sudden, 
shameful close—unless something happened to this 
man who threatened him! Did he want Pierre to 
contrive to have that something happen? He did 
not know. In his present mood it seemed to him he 
hardly cared_ which went down—himself or that 
other man. But this was a mood which would not 
last long. 

Suddenly, as he bent over his papers, he felt the 
presence of some one in the room, and turned pale 
as he looked up. Rex had come in and el the 
door. He now advanced and drew a chair up near 
the window, laying his revolver on the sill. Julien 
drew out his revolver, at this movement, and laid it 
beside him on the desk. 

“Thave your valet—whom you sent over to my 
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house on a singular errand—safely locked up in my 
guard-house,”’ 

“I did not.send him, upon my honor! I have been 
wondering what had become of him.” 

“Well, he isthere. »I think you and I can settle 
our affairs between ourselves,” 

“T hope so.” 

“T desire to recall to your mind_a few events in 
the history of our younger days, When Julien La- 
selle was a youth, in college, he had for his chum 
another Southerner by the name of Louis Vaudrey. 
They were very intimate friends, although Vaudrey 
was poor, and Julien'’s father, at that time, wealthy. 
Louis had once been rich; but having inherited his 
estates when a mere child, had squandered them 
with reckless speed, and now, at school, had nothing 
left but one single slave, his personal attendant, 
whom he retained not so much out of affection for 
the young fellow as from the selfish need of his ser- 
vices. An uncle paid his way through college. 
Meantime, the civil war was raging. Patriotic 
Southerners, like Julien’s father, were giving all 
they had to the cause. Victor, the older brother, 

joined the army, and been made a colonel, 

As soon as he left school Julien also followed suit 
and became aide-de-camp to his brother. They rode 
side by side for nearly a year; then, in the awful 
battles of the Wilderness, ile was shot down and 
left where he fell for many hours afterward. 

“Was it not Victor who was killed?” asked his 
listener, his shifting, restless eyes glancing away be- 
fore the speaker's could meet them, 

“So it was reported and so published and believed; 
but that was a mistake; it was Julien Laselle who 
was killed.” 

“Why, then, did Victor never declare himself— 
never return home to claim his estates and announce 
that he was alive?” 

“T will tell you. The winter before the war broke 
out he had married, indiscreetly and secretly, an 
opera-singer. Meantime his father had died, his 
estates been neglected, bis slaves freed, his income 
dwindled to nothing. It seemed to him that his 
whole life had been a mistake; and when he saw, 
also, that the South must be defeated, despair of the 
future seized him. ‘If he lived at all,’ he said to 
himself, ‘he must begin anew.’ He went back the 

ight after Julien was killed, to find his body, and 
did find it, The face was very much disfigured; and 
this helped him to an idea. He took the papers 
from his own pockets and put them in his brother’s; 
he tore off his colonel’s uniform, and, nemneving Ju- 
lien’s coat, replaced it with his own; in the midst of 
his work he saw a lantern and men approaching, 
and to escape being thwarted in his new idea, he 
climbed into the thick branches of the oak under 
which the body lay and hid there. Imagine his sur- 
prise when two men, stopping beside the corpse and 
setting down the lantern near by, began to talk, and 
he recognized Louis Vaudrey and his man, Pierre! 

“*Tt was Julien who was killed,’ said Vaudrey. 
‘Look here, Pierre! His brother has tricked him out 
in his own regimentals! What can that be for? Aha, 
I think Isee! He has given up the cause for lost 
and he wishes to escape the country! Very good! I 
admire the plot. Now, Pierre, it would be a good 
we to humor him! It will make it all the safer for 

im should a Julien Laselle arise to take the place of 
the real one who lies here mnnequcrsding against his 
will, as his brother's corpse, I will be my friend Ju- 
lien! The resemblance between us, at school, was 
always commented upon as gps | remarkable, 
I don’t know, Pierre, that the Laselle estates are 
a anything, but the game may be worth the 
candle.” 

‘* Perhaps I need not explain to you,” went on Rex, 
“that Vaudrey was that moment aware that the La- 
selles had fallen heirs to an immense fortune by the 
death of an uncle in Cuba. He knew it, for he had 

ust come from Cuba and brought the tidings with 
! Well, sir, he was a consummate scoundrel, 
~ 7 played game like a gambler, and suc- 
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“Victor did not interfere with him, for he had 
left the vege A before news of his inheritance 
reached him, He went a great distance—to South 
America—and began life in a new career, nor sought 
to hear from home; but he contrived to have news 
privately conveyed to Vaudrey that he was dead. 

““He made_a fortune in South America—a vast 
fortune—but it came slowly at first. At the end of 
age ae when he felt justified in doing so, he 
was minded to send for his wife. He felt remorse 
at having deserted her, although he no longer felt 
for her the mad passion which had hurried the 
young man of beret ane into marriage with one 
older than himself. He employed a trusty messen- 
per to go for her, who returned only with news of 

er death—and ignorant of the fact that she had 
lefta daughter. After that Victor’s prosperity in- 
creased; he fell in love with a young and utiful 
lady, daughter of a Brazilian merchant, wooed, won 
her, and has two charming children. 

“An undefined rumor, which reached him quite 
by accident, that he had a child by his first wife liv- 
ing, and being reared in a convent, touched him 
rks ak he could not rest an hour until he had 
ov hed me, his trusted agent, to ascertain the 
tru aieving the name of the convent in Balti- 
more, I easily learned from the nuns the life of little 
Claire in their midst, and traced her after she left 
them. As she had come South with an opera troupe, 
Ifollowed her. At the same time I gratified my cu- 
riosity by taking a peep at Belle-Riviére and its bo- 
gus master. Had this false Laselle acted less like a 
selfish, heartless scoundrel—had he been willing to 
give a home to the orphan—to share with her what 
was all hers—I hardly think Victor Laselle would 
have cared to oust him from the home he occupied 
5) nopepen pigs Victor, as I said, is rich enough to 
afford to laugh at Belle-Riviére, The fact that he set 
his villainous slave and tool, Pierre, to follow aninno- 
cent girl, and take ay muneerpas ner ors ae k 
cunning suggested, to ge of her—that he has re- 
fused her a name and a portion of his fraudulent 

has hardened the heart of a man at: first dis- 

sd to be generous. You will get no mercy now, 

uis Vaudrey, from the rightful owner of Belle 
Riviére! Luckily for her, your wife is dead. Luck- 
for her, your Goughter's happiness is _assured— 
has won the protection of a brave and generous 
Canes Tam glad that your women do not have 
share your ent, Now, for you, you must 
leave this and this State—must leave it to- 


night and forever, taking with you nothing but the 
clothes you wear and money enough to pay your 
passage to. some other land. Either this—or a fel- 
on’s cell. Victor gives you your choice—which, I 
think, is showing too much mercy!” : 

Quick as lightning Weugrey's and moved to his 
revolver, but: not more quickly than did Rex’s to his 
weapon, The two men eyed each other. One was 
pale—deathly pale—and his lips were set in a desper- 
ate smile over his gleaming teeth. The other was 
cool, calm, grave and determined. 

“You have made up a devilish strange and incredi- 
ble story,” said Vaudrey, alias Laselle. ‘‘ How can 
you prove it? Who will credit it?” 

“Do you desire to remain in these parts to force 
me to prove it?”’» 

The other did not answer. He gnawed at the long 
ends,of his mustache with a look in his eyes like that 
of an animal about to spring. 

“Tf I could shoot ips before you had told it toany 
other person I would be glad to doit,” he said, vi- 
ciously. 

‘a if you shoot me it will be too late. Wehave had 
a third person at ourinterview. At my request— 
earnest request—Mr, Chayce seated himself outside 
the window where he could become my witness in 
case of need,” 

h An oath broke from the lips of the master of the 
ouse. 

“T thought it better to choose Mr. Chayce than a 
stranger. His interest in your daughter will seal his 
lips until you are gone.” 

“Interest in my daughter,” repeated Vaudrey, 
moodily. ‘‘What interest has Mr. Chayce in my 
daughter?” with a bitter laugh, 

At that moment something moved at the other 
endof the room. It attracted the attention of both 
—startled both; they looked anxiously in that di- 
rection, A screen stood there between a window 
and a sofa. Somebody stirred, now, on the sofa, 
arose and came forth. 

It was Elfie, dressed in her somber mourning— 
Elfie, tall and pale—Elfie, no longer the dazzling, 
witching, willful child, but with a stern frown on 
her young face—a dark look in the eyes she fixed 
upon her father. ; 

ve Bo, Deve it seems I need not have prided myself 
so much on being a Laselle! Iam only the child of 
a vulgar adventurer, after all! And that—other 

virl—is all I took eredit to myself for being! She is 

the true Laselle—she is the heiress—she is the one 
Aubrey loves. And you tried to make me believe 
he was infatuated with me—you led me on to make 
unmaidenly advances! Iwas so vain—so confident 
that a Laselle must be a fit mate for a prince—that 
I betrayed all my vanity andpride to him. | That is 
the cruelest pain of the blow tome! Oh, 
haye crushed me!—I can never look in his face again 
I am afraid—I am afraid, papa, this will make me 
hate and despise you.”” 

“Don’t say that, Elfie! Icannot bear it. Ihave 
been a fond father to you. I have given you all the 
heart [ ever had. I have worshiped you—indulged 
you inevery whim. Do not turn against. me, like 
the rest of the world, You are my child.” The 
haughtyman who could meet even disgrace with 
that sort of cool insolence which characterized him 
seemed to shrink like a sensitive-plant before the 
cold, scornful look in his daughter's eyes. 

“T can’t help ge a You have ruined ay, faith 
in everything. ou—you—you—of whom I have 
been so proud, to be what you are! Oh,I shall 
never believe in anybody again. My father—the 

rince of Southern chivalry—a robber, forger, liar! 

es, epean yon cannot challenge your daughter 
to a duel for ing you so—ha, ha lh, how pleas- 
ant it isto despise one’s own father!” 

“You are merciless, Elfie,” he groaned. 

“4 chip of the old block,” she sneered. 

* At least I have loved you. Have you had a wish 
since you can remember that I have not tried to 
gratify? Have you not literally: 


‘Fed on the roses and lain in the lilies of life?’ 


“Fit preparation for the future in store for me! 
Most kind, most provident! I am quite prepared for 
shame and pany) Yes, papa, we will go forth 
together to meet this life for which you have pre- 

ared me.”’ For the first time tears rushed into her 

urning eyes, but she brushed them away with an 
imperious gesture. “‘ This epputionan says we must 
go to-night. Very well. could beg a dress from 
one of my servants I would not be beholden to you, 
sir, for these mourning garments which I must take 
away with me.” 

Rex was embarrassed; he spoke very earnestly: 

“Not for the world would I have distressed you 
with this story had 1 dreamed that you would hear 
itinits unvarnished truth. Lbelieved that your father 
would find ways to conceal mach of the worst from 
you; and I could not fear for the Scepenen future 
of the bride of Aubrey Chayce. As Aubrey’s wife, 
your future is secure.”’ 

“As Aubrey’s wife,” she repeated, with a bitter 
smile. ‘‘Do you think he willever make me his wife 
—after this?’ 

“Are you not already married to him? We heard 
so, at the cottage.” : ’ 

“Tcame very near it,” she answered, still with 
that mocking smile. “If poor mamma had lived 
three minutes longer I should have been his wife; 
but she died in time tosave me from that shame. Oh, 
Mr. Chayce is a very considerate, courteous gentle- 
man!—he could not refuse a dying lady’s request, 
but, seeing her dead—he could beg for time could 
suggest the propriety of waiting! No, no, poor fel- 
low, let him fortune I am not his wife— 
nor ever will be. He can wed thelily girl with the 
proud consciousness that she is the daughter of a 
gentleman—a Laselle|”’ 

Oh, how bitterly, how almost wildly she spoke! 
How restlessly her beautiful eyes turned and turned 
again to the revolver lying on the desk by her 
father’s hand. 

“She will do herself harm if she is not watched,” 
thought Rex—his own mind, which had been so 
calm, was greatly disturbed now; he was astonished 
to learn that Aubrey was not married after all, 
His emotions were twofold—keen pity for the proud 
girl before him, keen joy for ire’s sake. He 


wanted to make some offer of a home and indepen- 
dence to Elfine which she could accept; he 

never meant the blow to fall on her, poor, innocent 
child!—but he feared that her pride and resentment 
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would urge her to refuse any aid from him. In tho 
midst of his whirl of ideas, while striving after the 
best way to ere: her without offense, a fourth 
person was added to the group. 

Aubrey Chayce, putting his Imad on the low win- 
coma and springing into the room, walked to Elfie’s 
side. 


“Little Elfie, my poor pet,” he said, very tender- 
ly, “if you will marry me, youwshall be my wife to- 
night, And I promise you, by your mother’s mem- 
ory, to try earnestly and honestly to make you a 
kind, affectionate husband. Come, Elfie, give me 
the right to save you from sorrow, or shame, or 
want. Come to my home—I will make it as bright 
for you as this has been,” 

He spoke warmly, tenderly—not passionately like 
a lover—but in a por earnest way which 
showed his sincerity, and tifie smiled at him with 
ay eyes as he took her cold little hand and 

‘ew her to his side. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
ON THE STAGE, 


“And then we met in wrath and wrong, 
We met, but only met.to part.” 


ae Mason, are you ‘sure you can take the 
part?” 

The manager was in what he called “a stew;” and 
he looked like it—the perspiration stood on his fore- 
head; he was walking up and down the little room 
with nervous strides. e had attempted to give 
the fashionables of New York a short season of sum- 
mer opera before they took flight for seaside and 
mountain—two weeks early in June, with Alberta 
as pris donna, Claire was one of this company, 
and he had not failed to recognize with delight the 
improvement a year had made in her voice—its 
strength and its cultivation. It promised great 
things for the future—indeed, it was a marvel now. 
Did not Patti sing deliciously the most difficult 
parts before she was as old as Claire now was?—and 
oftentimes Mr. Bright said to himself with enthu- 
siasm that Miss Mason was a second Patti! 

Very provokingly—with that fatal facility for 
plunging managers into despair which distinguishes 

he corps of prima donnas—Alberta had taken a 
severe cold, become feverish, hoarse, unable to sing, 
on the very day in the evening of which “Faust” 
was promised, Prima donnas were scarce at that 
season of the er the best of them had taken their 
Mant, “o’er the dark-blue sea.” What was to be 
one 

Mr. Bright thought of Claire; but it appeared 
folly to suppose she would be familiar enough with 
the score of Marguerite to give it at a three hours’ 
notice, though she had sung in the inferior parts. 
However, he would go ask her; and Claire was sur- 
esc during the long, warm afternoon, by a call 

rom her employer. 

‘* Are you sure you can take the part?” 

“Tam not sure that I can do it justice—not sure 
but that I shall be too frightened to do even as well 
as I might; but, as to the music, I know every note 
of it. All my lessons while I was in Milan, were in 
the. aes of Marguerite; I am perfectly familiar 
wi » 

“ And you are willing to try?” 

“T ought to be glad of the opportunity—I am glad 
of it—if only don't get frightened.” 

“T shall awt angry if you fail from ner- 
vousness, Miss Mason. You are accustomed to an 
audience; forget that you are doing anything more 
than usual, and you will do very well. Come, sing 
over the music for me.” 

“T will, part of it, not all, for that would fatigue 
me too much. I suppose i am to have Alberta’s 
costume ?”* 

“You will need to have a reef or two taken in,” 
said the ager, eying the slender figure. ‘Go 
early, and I will have a seamstress there, ready to 
make necessary alterations, And now, there is no 
time to lose—let us try the music.” 

A few hours later a brilliant, if not very large 
audience was gathered in the opera house to hear 
the ever-welcome, ever-beautiful ‘‘ Faust.’ A rumor 
had gone abroad that Alberta was ill; the manager 
had a logized. for her, and announced that Made- 
moiselle Claire m would assume her réle for 
the evening. Pray, who was Mademoiselle Claire 
Mason? at d apeeues was about to be 
inflicted on them? ey grew a little cross, and the 
looks bent on the new Herincatte, when she appear- 
ed on the village green, were critical, if not con- 
temptuous, 

These regards soon grew more curious and then 
delighted. That fresh, pure voice—the very voice 
of a young, innocent maiden, glad as a lark’s, and 
soaring to unseen hights as easily, moved every 
listener with a new emotion—thri him to tears. 
And the singer was like her voice—fresh and lovely 
as a lily newly-blossomed. Those long braids of 
hair were all her own—her fi was one of ex: - 
ite grace—her face perfec’ ay, loxely, What on 
lashes! What dark eyes! at a sweet, spirited 
mouth! And how very young—no assumed youth 
made up of paint and enamel, but the soft bloom o 
the very flower! 

Claire had come on the stage st resolved not 
to become the victim of stage-fright—not to fail. 
She threw herself into the very being of Marguerite, 
forgetting herself, the world, the audience, 
everything but her part. Her h scarcely 
beat a pulse faster until—suddenly her eyes 
fell on the very stage-box where she had 
first seen those who had so changed her existence 
to her, and there, watching her intently, sat a party, 
the sight of whom then was so unexpected to her 
as nearly to cause dire disaster to the opera of 
Faust that night. For an instant her voice trem- 
bled—she_ pressed her hand to her heart—thank 


Heaven, the curtain was falling, for she felt herself 
-fainting. 


It was so sudden! She said, to herself, as some 
one brought her a glass of water, that if it had 
not been so sudden she would have borne it well 
enough!—but, to see her, beautiful, brig jewels 
in her blue-black hair—flowers and jewels in hair 


and 
“And the folds of her wine-dark violet dress 
Glow over the sofa, fal) on fall, 
‘As she sits in the air of her loveliness 
With a smile for each and for all,”"— 
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to see Elfine sitting there beside Aubrey Chayce, 
triumphant, happy, sumptuously attired—oh, it was 
enough to make her faint and falter, coming, as it 
did, so unexpectedly! 

or were those two alone, Rex, her friend, was in 
the box with him; and Mrs. St. John, richly dressed, 
and attracting admiring glances. 

Ah, how lonely, how poor, how humble, little 
Claire felt—a thing apart from these fortunate peo- 
ple! Even Rex seemed to have passed into a sphere 
above her. He, too, was richly dressed, with fault- 
less accuracy as to the latest mode; his hair was 
trimmed, diamonds sparkled at his wrists, on his 
fingers, and on his bosom; he seemed different from 
the plain Rex who had been her faithful friend 
—to have assumed an air of authority, a princely 
manner, which became him well. 

Claire had received a letter from him that morn- 
ing in which he had said that he should be in New 
York very soon—that St. John was about to arrive 
and madame was coming on to meet him and take 

ssession of their beautiful home on the avenue; 
hat he was rejoicing at the prospect of seeing his 
little friend almost immediately. He had said noth- 
ing, however, of Aubrey Chayce and his bride. 

uring the interval before she again went on the 
stage Claire struggled for mastery over herself as 
one bac N gett in deep waters for life itself; she 
struggled, prayed—and gained it. She was but a 
singer, scorned perhaps pe man she loved, for 
that very thing. He had_wealth and power—she 
was poor and nameless. But she said to herself, 
over and over; 


“Your pride is yet no mate for mine— 
Too proud to care from whence I came!—” 


and with these words fora talisman she went on. 
when the time came, supported by an inward 
strength that wasadequate to her great need. Oh, 
how she sung!—and how she acted! 

For Claire was no longer the soft, idle-hearted 
child of dreams that sbe had been when we knew 
her first. She had loved—as natures like hers love but 
once; she had suffered; her lover had played her 
false, and her heart was broken, She had not been 
deceived as poor Marguerite had—no cloud of shame 
shadowed the whiteness of her innocence—but her 
heart was broken, and well she knew how to make 
every one feel it, who listened, spell-bound, to the 
anguish of her sweet voice, and gazed, fascinated 
at her passionate acting She did not look a second 
time in the direction of the box where Aubrey sat; 
but the language of her singing was _as plain to him 
as if those lovely eyes had turned full upon him; he 
felt the agony that wailed in Marguerite’s voice; his 
heart throbbed heavily, painfully; the veins in his 
temples swelled; there was a hot mist in his eyes—he 
was scarcely aware of it when the small warm hand 
of hig companion stole into his and gently pressed 


t. 

At last, all was over; the curtain came down on 
the close of the tragedy; and now, the crowd of 
fashionables who had been gratified when they an- 
ticipated deepen, made the house resound 
with the eats clapping of gloved hands and calls for 

uerite. 

“Oh, Mr. Bright, do not compel me to appear,”’ 
pleaded Claire—in vain. 

M rs are inexorable when they have their 
patrons to please, The delighted Bright insisted— 
and so did the audience—until the tenor took the 
shrinking hand of the unwilling girl and led_her out 
before the curtain, where bouquets rained at her 
eet, 

Fora moment the young débutante stood still and 
deadly pale, making no response to the heart-stir- 
ring acclaim—all she thought of was that Aubrey 
despised her for being a singer—then came back the 
words she had thought over— 


“Your pride is yet no mate for mine, 
Too proud to care from whence I came!’"’"— 


a sweet rose-color shot up into her cheeks, she smiled 
charmingly, and pressing one of the bouquets to her 
bosom, bowed gracefully twice and thrice and was 
led off in triumph by the puieiine sangr. 

Mr. Bright had not finished congratulations 
when Rex appeared on the scene. re shook 
hands with him cordially, but she did not throw her 
arms about his neck and give him a kiss, as she 
once would have done; he seemed changed to her. 
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“Come, little Claire,” said 
what li . “Come home with us. 
is waiting in the carriage outside. 
just in time to take hurriedly a oP of change 
our ne dress, rat en to nig opera. We left 
word wit e servan ave a petit souper pre 
for our return, Come, ebild, you did ‘Hlorloualy to 
night; but this work is the last of the d you will 
ever do, if I have my way about it.” ' 

“ Ah, you are not gots to take such genius and 
shut it up—hide such a light under a bushel?” in- 
terru the manager. ‘It would be a burning 


ae 
took his card from his pocket and gave it to 
Mr. Bright, saying, pleasantly: 
“There is my address, If you will do us the honor 
to dine with us at six to-morrow we it 


over, 

“It is not for my friend to say, Mr. Bright—m 
destiny is decided as Iam to bee rima peaas 
said Claire, with a melancholy smile. ‘‘ And now, 
Rex, if lam to go with Mrs. St. John, you mustigive 
me time to assume my everyday dress, I will not 
keep you waiting over five minutes, Are—are—Mr. 
an Mrs. Chayce to be of the party?” 

“No, Claire; we are to have these first hours quite 
to ourselves. You will see them to-morrow, per- 


St. John’s arms about her, sob! as if her 
all, our little Claire 
was no stoic, and at the first kind words A the 


to have a woman to care for and pet her. 
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drive was a short one, and Claire had only just 
mastered her sobs when the carriage eborped: 

They entered the lighted hall; Mrs. St. John’s 
maid was at the foot of the stairs; and greeting 
mademoiselle respectfully, conducted her to her 
former room in the elegant house, where she had 
one of Claire’s white dresses and some fresh flowers 
laid out ready for her young mistress to dress for the 
little supper which would be ready as soon as made- 
moiselle went down. | 

“You need not unbraid my hair, Olla; it will take 
too much time. » lam glad to have this cool muslin 
dress to slipinto. And how sweet these jacqueminot 
roses are! Yes, put them in my hair, please. There, 
now, I am ready—if you think I look nice enough, 
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“Tt'ink you beautiful, missa,” said the colored 
woman, earnestly. 

And so, indeed, she was, beautiful and young and 
soft and girlish, in the simple white dress with the 
dark-pink roses in her hair and at her neck and belt, 

Claire would not go down until she had stolen one 

piim pse of the children, asleep in their costly beds 
ntwo small rooms opening out of their mother’s 
chamber—wonderful beds of ebony, inlaid with sil- 
ver, and furnished with pillows of down and quilts 
of satin. 

A servant, black as ink and in a neat livery, 
ushered the young lady into the library as she came 
down. Mrs. St. John was a chilly creature, unused 
to a breath of cold, and although it was the sixth of 
June, there was a small fire of fragrant wood, over 
which spices had been scattered, burning in the 
tiled fireplace, and she sat close by it, looking up 
with a a ba face as Claire slipped like a white 
spirit into the room. . 

“Here comes our darling; Rex; and now, let us 
have supper. I confess to an appetite; for it is mid- 
night—twelve hours since I have had anything but a 
oon of tea.” . 

They went into the dining-room where the table 
was laid for three; and then and there the che/—im- 

orted from Paris to Rio Janeiro, and from Rio 
aneiro to New York—sent up a petite souper that 
was simply perfect, while the sable butler opened a 
bottle or two of Amontillado which had ripened and 
thickened in Spanish cellars for more years than lay 
es the fair head of the girl who ‘sipped it likea 


Madame St. John was excited and chatty; Rex 
grave and silent, as if something weighed on his 
mind. Claire found his deep-set, piercing eyes fixed 
on her with a musing look every time she glanced 
at him—a look which thrilled and startled her. 

She tried to be as Fay as her friend Isabel; yet not 
for one,moment could she forget that only its wall 
of brick between them separated her from Aubrey 
Chayce and Elfine. 

The \delicious supper was brought to a close by 
small cups of black coffee; the trio returned to the 
libra) and then Madame St. John immediately 
kis: er guest good-night, saying that Rex hada 
a to tell her, which he had asked leave to tell her 

lone. 


CHAPTER XXVL 
“THE TIME HAS COME.” 
“What say you, shall we strip him of his honors?” 


“ Ta conduct of your uncle Julien has seemed to 
you strangely base and selfish, Claire. Would you 
wonder so much at it if you were told that the man 
whom you have su to be your father’s brother 
had not a drop of Laselle blood in his veins!—was, in 
short, an impostor, ee, your uncle—a pen- 
niless spendthrift who got possession of money and 
estates belonging to you, by a bold fraud?” 

“That would explain his heartlessness toward me; 
yet how could such a thing be, Rex? Ido not com- 
prehend. If my uncle Julien were alive—and I 
never have heard of his death—how could another 
personate him?” 

“T don’t wonder you ask the question. To answer 
it I must tell you a long, long story, Claire. I shrink 
from doing it, for—I fear—I dread—that you may 
blame and despise your father. Your id of him 
—built up purely out of your own loving fancies— 
is far nobler, far more worthy than the real man 
ever was!”’ 

“Stay, Rex!’ cried Claire, her oA ee eyes 
kindling. “If you cannot say what you have to sa: 
without such a preface as_ that, you may leave it 
untold. My father is sacred to me,” 

He bowed his face in his hands almost with a 


groan, . 

“T know you will hate me, Claire,” he went on 
presently. ‘‘ You cannot even guess how bitter it 
will be tome tobe judged by ee pure, just mind; 
how anxiously, how earnestly I yearn for your re- 
spect and affection. But the story must be told— 
renner you detest me for it, or not—the time has 
come 

Then Rex, in low, husky, hurried tones, told the 
eagerly-listening girl the same story he had gone 
over to Louis Vaudrey in the lib at Belle-Riviére. 
When Claire heard how it was Julien and not Victor 
who fell on the field of battle, she gave a ery, 
rose to her feet, stared across the table at the 
man who was telling this strange, incredible news to 


her. 

“Then my father did not die?” 

“No, child—he lived.” 

‘Ts he living now ?” 

The question came over her pallid lips in an intense 
whisper; she sunk back in her chair, trembling, but 

ig at her companion as if life and death hung on 
answer. 


“He is. Claire, be calm, listen quietly. Let me 
go on with what I ve still to stay.” 


“Goon, Rex. You have told me enough, though 
moot tae is alive and has never cared to see 


Rex sat on the front seat, not speaking, for the ! his 
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ain he sighed heavily, and his eyes avoided hers. 
With an effort he took up the narrative and proceed- 
ed; this time dwelling more at length on Victor's rea- 
son for quitting his native land—explaining his inten- 
tion of returning to claim his wife as soon as he could 
support her in the new country whither he had 
gone—his sorrow when he learned that she was dead 
—his ignorance for many years of the existence of 
his child. : 

After the first wild rush of surprise Claire listened 
almost coldly. 

So,” she said, slowly, ‘Mrs. St. John is Mrs. 
Victor Laselle? She is my father’s wife? Her chil- 
dren are my half-brother and half-sister? 1 think 
my father takes his time in coming to see his daugh- 
ter! Oh, Rex, it seems so strange and unnatural! 
I feel coldly toward this new father. I am afraid of 
him. I wish it were you were my father, instead of 
this stranger! Iam at home with you; you have 
been good and kind to me, and I love you.’ 

He looked at her with shining eyes, brushing a 
tear from his lids. 

“Could little Claire really love me?” he asked, 
with a thrill in his voice. 

Claire met his look—something flashed in her own 
eyes—she pushed back her chair and flew to the other 

de of the table, 

‘**Rex! Rex!” she cried, ‘‘ you are my father!” 

He held out his arms and she flung herself into 
them. At first her face was hidden on his shoulder; 
after a time she bent back her lovely head, gazing at 
him with tear-wet eyes, 

“T want to see if you look any different to me,” 
she said, with a smile. 

“Then you do not quite hate me?” anxiously. 

“No, Rex—no, my father. It is sweet to be loved 
and protected.” 

“ Poor child, who have had so little of love and 
protection. Well, Claire, Iam not your hero-father 
—your brave ideal—but I am very, very fond of you, 
and I hunger for your affection. It was in the hope 
of winning it before I declared myself, that I have 
been so long in Sn about this understanding. I 
yearned to have your love, gt as you loved 
your dream-father. I wished, also, that you should 
prow fond of Isabel and the children; so that our 

home would really seem home to you when you 
learned the right you had to it, Isabel is very deep- 
ly attached to you—your'little brother and sister like 
you—here is your home, my darling—in our hearts! 

“Tcannot paint to you the dismay and dread I 
have felt when you have prattled to me, with such 
sweet eloquence, of your dead soldier-father. I 
feared that you could never reconcile yourself to me. 
Dearest, I am no hero. I fought desperately for 
years; when I saw my dear brother dead on the field, 
when I knew the cause defeated, bitter rage and pain, 
bitter mortification and despair seized me—I had not 
the courage to face defeat, poverty, the loss of kin- 
dred—I fled the country. I wronged your mother b 
my flight. Heaven knows I have repented that. It 
is too late to atone to her; but to her child I can 
prove my love. rahe ps ae heart craves shall 

2 yours, dear Claire. I have won riches beside 
which the estates of Belle-Riviére are a mere baga- 
telle. This home is yours, to share with Isabel.” 

They sat until the early June morning began 
faintly to pale the lights in the lusters overhead, 
talking of the past. Claire was far too excited to 
sleep, and had a thousand questions to ask. 

“You really must be going to bed, my daughter; 
‘ou look pale and tired. Just think of you have 
ived through this night—that trying opera!—but 

my daughter will never serest upon the stage 
again! ou were beautiful and wonderful, my 
dear; but now you will keep that sweet voice to de- 
light your friends,”’—he kissed her on the forehead 
and sent her off to her cool, airy chamber, furnished 
with an Oriental and almost fabulous luxury. 

Claire felt as little as ever like sleep when she 
found herself alone. She went to the open window, 
The dawn was growing; a bird was waking in the 
wisteria that climbed up toward her casement—she 
thought of a time, now more than a year ago, when 
she had crouched at this hour on the steps of that 
neighboring house, waiting for news of life or death. 
Ah! how she had loved that man! 

She was his equal now in social standing—richer 
than he—loved, petted, cherished. Her father had 
said to her that she should “ have every wish of her 
heart."’ Vain promise! Could he give her that love 
for which she had pined? . 

““T will try to be happy,” she said, with a sob, 
throwing herself on her knees beside her bed. “t 
haye so much—so much—to be grateful, for! 
Dear little Julien and Dudu! Dear Isabel! and my 
noble father—oh, God, five me a grateful heart!” 

Her prayers soothed her and quieted the almost 
wild excitement consequent on the many events of a 
most wonderful night. Presently she was wrapped 
in her soft nightgown, like a little white moth in its 
silken cocoon, and lying asleep on her pillow. 

When she awoke it was quite late—full ten o'clock, 
Olla had drawn a small table to her bedside, on 
which she had placed several things--a large bunch 
of lovely flowers as fresh as if just brought in from 
the garden at the cottage; and a jewel case disclos- 
ing, when Claire opened it, a full set of pink pearls 
and diamonds, even to the aigrette for the hair, and 
acard on which was written, ‘‘With Isabel's love,”’ 

Over the foot of the bed lay an exquisite morning- 
dress, all India-mull, lace, bluestain ribbon! Verily, 
it was easy for the little concert singer to realize 
that she was a rich man’s dauphin 

A perfumed bath was ready for her in her dressing- 
room; after that, Olla came in and brushed out her 
long, fine, wavy hair and arranged it posed to 
match the India-mull dress; and choosing the choic- 
est flowers for her belt, Claire went down to the 
morning-room where her family were waiting im- 

atiently to welcome her—little Dudu—my Julien— 

er beautiful step-mother—her own dear father. A 
gay morning they made of it—a festival! 

Claire felt like an ingrate because that dull ache 
would not leave her heart—such a dull heavy pain, 
when she ought to have spirits light as a feather. 

“Father,” she said, a time, “you did not 
tell me what had become of that man—Vaudrey— 
whom you denounced at Belle-Riviére.”” 

“ey tell you in a day or two, Claire. Let us 
have no} unpleasant to'think of on this grand 
day of high festival.” 

bout twelve o’clock a footman knocked at the 
door; he gave his master a card, who went into the 
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drawing-room to receive his guest. In afew min- 
utes he returned, and taking ,Claire’s hand, said, 
smilingly: 

“Come, my daughter, you will have to be intro- 
duced to all my friends now. One of my most inti- 
mate frierfds is in the drawing-room and has asked 
particularly to see you. Don’t be jealous, madame!” 
to Isabel, who laughed and shook her head. 

“T am afraid this will be a trial to me,” said 
Claire, a little shyly, as she followed herfather; but, 
on the threshold, he gravely kissed her, gave her a 
gentle push into the room and closed the door, him- 
self rerhaining outside. 


CHAPTER XXVIL 
WHY HE ASKED HER, 


* Yes,’ I answered you, last night; 
“No,” this morning, sir, I say. 
—Mrs. BROWNING. 

Wen Aubrey Chayce leaped through the window 
at Belle-Rividre and took his place by Elfie’s side, he 
was actuated by animpulse as manly and noble as 
ever moved a young man to arash act—for it was 
an an pHe utterly unselfish, purely chivalric! He 
did not love her—never expected to love another 
than the pale girl who had turned from him in silent 
scorn, two days before—but he pitied her, *‘ and pity 
is akin to love.’ He knew her intense pride—how 
spoiled, how petted she had been—how she had 
deemed herself of better clay than the world in gen- 
eral—and he grieved to think how utterly crushed 
she was, what a hard life was before her, and how 
even he must add to her humiliation by having re- 
fused the adoration she had so girlishly given him. 
The impulse to become her protector was as natural 
as it would have been torush forward had he seen 
her in physical danger. And, since only as her hus- 
band, could he shield, soothe, provide for her, he 
asked her to become his wife. And Elfie had clung 
to him, flung her head on his shoulder, and smiled. 

“Dear Aubrey, how good, how noble you are!” 

“Not good or noble, Elfie—far from it—but anx- 
ious to be your friend. Youknow Lhave always been 
fond of you. That I love one woman, better than 
any thing else in this world, even you, Ido not deny. 
I never loved until I met the one you heard me talk- 
ing with under the oleanders.. She has refused me; 
Thad not thought to marry; but, Elfie, if you will be 
my wits, I promise you my tenderest friendship and 
regard.” 

Elfie, with her head on his bosom, looked out from 
under her drooping eyelashes at her father, where 
he sat, dark and silent, by his desk; then, suddenly, 
with a seream, she darted out of Aubrey’s arms and 
rushed to snatch the weapon which her father had 
stealthily taken up—looking another Mf and appa- 
rently unconscious that he was handling it—and 
aimed at his own breast! 

She was not a second too soon; her shriek and 
movement caused his hand to swerve as he pulled 
the trigger, and the ball flew harmlessly out of the 
window. ‘The next instant Rex, had wrested the 
revolver from him. 

“None of that,” hesaid,sternly. ‘If I spareyour 
life and your liberty, itis not for you to trifle with 
them. ve you no real love for the daughter you 
have professed so much for?” 

“God knows that itis. to save her shame that I 
would put myself out of the way.” 

> ‘ADA add another to her terrible griefs! No, man, 
give me your word—swear, by the child who hears 
your oath—that you will make no further attempt 
upon your life. 

“Tf I must—I swear,” was the sullen response. 

Elfie was on her father’s knee, her arms about his 
neck, her cheek to his. 

“My darling,” he whispered in her ear, “now is 
our opportunity! Say ‘yes,’ toAubrey, and Ishall 
eel that I have not quite ruined your life. Say yes, 

yes, a thousand times, yes! He is rich, he is _gener- 
ous, he is a sort of demi-god up there at the North— 
if you were his wife it would not matter what be- 
came of me! i. Why, Elfie; my pet, this is your royal 
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elfie lifted her cheek from his and looked full in 
his eyes. Again he drew her down and whispered: 
* And it will be my salvation too! Don’t you see? 
This fellow, here, thinks the world and all of Aubrey 
—will he punish Aubrey’s father-in-law! If my pet 


pa. I understand. Yet—I would likea 
ink it over.”” 
‘Strange you should hesitate a second, Elfie!”’ 

“Ts it ep she asked, with a melancholy 
smile. ‘* Well, I shall take a night to think of it, de- 
spite of its being strange.” i 

In one hour Elfie had sprung from childhood into 
womanhood. Thoughts pressed upon her—the rev- 
elation of her father’s true character gave her a 
sudden wisdom. She felt keenly, painfully, that in 
urging her to accept Aubrey he was thinking neither 
of her or Aubrey’s real Eappinese, but of his own 
personal welfare. She rebelled against his selfish- 
ness. It wasa time totry of what sort her pride 
was; whether it were vanity, imperious willfulness— 
or a self-respect such as ennobles its owner. 

She slipped from her father’s knee and stood up, 
looking at Rex and Aubrey with a queenly air. 

“Leave us alone, one-night, gentlemen—one night 
more indear Belle-Riviére, and in the morning I will 
give Mr. Chayce my answer to bts peeponition. 

“She is wise to ask for time. ill you spend the 

ht at our cottage, Aubrey? Very well;. we will 
in the morning at seme senate L leave you, 
sir, here, on parole,” to Vaudrey. 

The servants, in ignorance of what had occurred, 
served the usual liberal. dinner, which Vaudrey. 
washed down with more than the usual quantity of 
green He had gotten over his desire to com- 
mit suicide, eating and with reckless ex- 
travagance of quantity; while his brain was, so 
b Nha at the problem of what he was to do 
that he noticed the amazed and disapprov- 

ang glances of daughter. 
was twilight when the dinner-hour was over. 
Vaudrey called for play oi pe gee ot) 
brary; then, coming out on the where e 
was slowly walking, he kissed her on the brow. 

“T will say good-night, now, my darling; for I 
shall have to work late and long. tters to be de- 
stroyed, the accountsof the estate to go over, papers 
to put in order—I have much to do.” 


‘ly. “Doubtless ‘ou knew, 
‘And I loved him so well~he. had 


‘**Good-night, papa ’’—her tone was listless, almost 
cold—this father was not the one she had so wor- 
shiped, and her feelings were undergoing an extra- 
ordinary change. ; 

Late and long Elfine walked the starlit galler 
where the soft air was heavy with the breath of. sil- 
ver jasmine-flowers: it was after midnight when she 
entered the hall, and saw, beneath the library-door, 
stream outa ray of light showing that her father 
was still there. 

Meantime Rex, that evening, had much to commu- 
nicate to his friend. First and foremost, what we 
know, that he was no other than Victor Laselle, that 
Claire was his dearly-loved daughter—second, that 
Claire had turned*with contempt from Aubrey there 
in the summer-house, because she believed him to be 
a married man, 

“She loves you only too well; she has fled from 
her friends to hard work and: distant scenes, because 
she felt it her duty to struggle against her feelings. 
Itell you this, Aubrey, simply that you may make 
nomistake. It was a manly impulse which prompt- 
ed you to say what you did to Elfie; yet, I cannot 
but hope she will have the pride and judgment to 
refuse you. Think not, she will be unprotected or 
unprovided for, if she will let_ me do for her what I 
wish. She, too, shall be my daughter, if she can 
make up her mind to live apart from that scoun- 
drel, her father.” 

“Tt is almost cruel of you to tell me this now, Rex. 
I cannot take back what I have said to Elfie. Our 
future rests with her.” 

Through the fresh morning, between the hedges of 
Cherokee roses, the two gentlemen rode back to 
Belle-Riviére. 

Elfie met them on the porch, witha scrap of paper 
in her hand which she gave to Rex. She was very 
pale, and there were great black shadows under her 
eyes; but her smile was sweet and tender as she 
gave Aubrey a searching look—plainly she saw his 
pallor, the nervousness he could not hide under the 
air of bright mite op oe turning again to 
Rex, while the trouble came back into her young 
face, she said: 

“T did not believe my father would prove so dis- 
Seen Iam as angry with him as you can pos- 
sibly be.” 

The serap of paper she had found on the library 
table when she weut down to breakfast, directed to 
her, and saying: 

“Farewell, perhaps for long years, my daughter. 
T have thought best to cut the Kane of all difficulties, 
by going to parts unknown. Such a course will 
save you mortification and vexation. As the wife of 
Aubrey Chayce, you will be amply provided for; so, 
as Iam utterly penniless, I take your mother’s jew- 
els and money—20,000 dollars in registered bonds— 
which were willed to you, but which, I am sure, you 
will not begrudge me, under the circumstances. I 
shall also take Pierre, who belongs to me, if I can 
get at him without waste of time. Iam not used to 
waiting on myself, and his services will be invalu- 
able. . Farewell, my darling. I know that you will 
be happy and a great lady—this will comfort me in 
my exile. Your unfortunate FATHER.” 

“Tam glad he is gone,” spoke Rex, looking up. 

“It is a relief tome. Ishall not bother myself fur- 
ther about him. He will flourish by his wits some- 
where, I can easily believe. That he has abandoned 
you, Elfine, makes it easier for me—” 
‘Hush, Rex, my friend,” interposed Aubrey, as 
if anxious to rst in the field. *‘ Not a word, 
until I hear from her own lips whether she consents 
to be my wife.” ; 

“* Never—never!” said Elfie, her young face lighted 
up with glorious resolution, albeit her red-rose lips 
trembled a little. “I have thought and thought, and 
Iam perfectly certain, Aubrey, that my pride is not 
of a kind that will stoop to accept of pity instead of 
love. I should never be content—I should make 
youre a purgatory by my jealousy—and I should 

still more wretched. I bless you and honor you 
—and will try to be a sister to you—but J wild not 


marry you!” 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 
COME TO AN UNDERSTANDING. 


When the happy Yes falters from her lips, 
Pass and blush the news o’er the blowing ships. 
—TENNYSON. 


Her newly-found father gently pushed Claire into 
the — drawing-room and closed the door. The 
light came with a soft, subdued glow ee thick 
satin curtains of golden topaz, and at first, the = 
fair girl—standing there with her heart beating 
somewhat faster from wonder and a growing excite- 
ment—saw only the gleaming statues, the rare pic- 
tures, the great mirror over the carved ebon: 
mantle, the tall Japanese vases under it, the luxuri- 
ous couches tempting to day-dreams, the exquisite 
tapestry of the chairs and sofas. As she remained 
by the door, her heart throbbing, the blood palpitat- 
ing in rosey waves through her suddenly-flushed 
cheeks—for ‘she felt his proarmne before she saw 
him—Aubrey Chayce, who had been standing 
by.a window, turned. and came slowly toward her, 
holdin; cae hip hand. pe hed 

At. firs aire shrunk grew pale again; but, 
Snore instantly, she forced herself to give him her 


“ Are you a he asked her, with a. |' 
8 


thriJl in his voice whic: e felt to her soul’s core. 
“Yes, both 'well—and’ happy: ~And you, Mr. 
Chayce?—but I need not.ask you: Isaw you—and 
your wife—at the opera last night.” 
_ He smiled ever so ety and his smile made her 
indignant; he had’ kept hold 
drew it away. - 
“Tam ve rsisted, a little hurried- 
ore I did, Mr. Chayee, 
‘ather. _ Iwas, only told last night. 
won my regard 
before—and it scarcely mye te me so very much 
as one would’ suppose. .I am ed the 
; and I am so fortunate—so very 
in the world the 
z dear child- 


Still the smile grew in the eyes t looked down 
on her. « ‘‘How you sung last night,” he said; '*‘it 
Wa"Did your wite ‘think so?” she asked,’ looking 

“Did your wife think so?” she ooki: 
proudly at him. a 


happy.” she 
that I have a 


crave!— 


of her hand, but she |;dwn 


“My wife? I did not ask her, little Claire. I 
should first of all things have to find her.” 

** Have to find her?” 

“To find my wife—yes. I did not dream there 
was a woman in the world who had done me the 
honor to accept that title.” 

She began to flush and tremble. _ 

“T do not understand you,” she said. ‘I dislike a 
jest when I am in serious mood. In truth, I wish 
my father had not left me to entertain you, Mr. 
Chayce, for I fear you will find me dull.” 

“Perhaps,’’ he responded. “That will depend en- 
tirely on your answer to the one question I came 
here to ask you. Claire, little Claire, my dove, my 
darling, my lily, do you think I could noe at you? 
Do you_think I ama married man? You are mis- 
taken. Elfie will tell you, some day, how near I 
came to being her Bihan’, and why I came near 
making that grave mistake—but I ami free—free to 
love my own true love! Freeto wed the ‘lily maid,’ 
if I can ever hope to win her sweet consent. Speak 
to me, Claire; tell me you have not meantime learn- 
ed to love another !—tell me again, as you told me 
under the oleanders, that you love me. Three cruel 
months have passed since then.” 

“Three eternities could not have changed my 
feelings, Aubrey. But—I cannot believe it—I amin 
doubt—am dizzy with the rush of many thoughts. 
Oh, Aubrey, are you telling me the truth?” 

“Ask your father; he knows all. Look in my 
eyes, Claire, and see what they say to fou. 

His blue eyes shone with such a bold, bright joy 
that her own. were quite abashed and sunk before 
that blaze of exultant aight 

“Sweet story-teller,” he laughed, catching her in 
his arms. ‘So, you were entirely happy?—you had 
all you craved?” 

‘“ All TI dared to crave,” she added, with a blush. 

“Oh! You made a mental reservation! I shall 
kiss you three times for a punishment. And I shall 
never let you out of my arms until you have prom- 
ised to be my own sweet wife—and that as soon as 
possible. Now—do you agree?” 

She drew the ruby ring from its warm, fragrant 
hiding-place, and iin it to him, held up her small 
white satin-soft hand; he slipped the jewel on her 
engagement-finger—and Claire was his betrothed. 

A swift, sweet hour all to themselves, and then 
Rex—as we must call him to the last—summoned 
them to luncheon; and there the happy pair re- 
ceived the felicitations of madame and the two 
bright children—and of Elfine!—Elfine, who was an 
adopted daughter of that luxurious home—who had 
been in an adjoining chamber the previous night, 
aii Shee he first and kept purposely out of the 
way, humor Rex’s whim for a grand surprise; 
Elfine, who had, in a three months’ desperate strug- 

le, come out conqueror over herself and learned to 
look on Aubrey as a dear brother. There was no 
deceit in the kiss of congratulation she gave Claire— 
only one little sharp pang as she saw: how Aubrey’s 
face shone and how satisfied he was. 

‘| And you were here last night!” cried Claire. 

“Yes,” answered Elfie, with her old, witching 

h, “‘and had to devour my exquisite supper in 
solitude!” 

“You shall have your reward,” said Rex, placing 
by her oe a great bunch of roses. “Come, 
friends, fill your glasses; here’s to the future!—may 
it be brighter than the past.” 

That meal was a joyous family festival. 

And when Mr. Bright came to dinner, that evening, 
and saw the fairy world which had opened to the 
young cinger, it was not difficult to persuade him 
that he had lost ‘‘a rising star.” 

The three months which had elapsed since Rex 
declared. war ainst Louis Vaudrey, and that 
scoundrel had en to flight—liberating Pierre from 
the guard-house, as he had threatened, and the two 
riding away on the two finest horses in the stable, to 
take to the river-boat from some obscure lan — 
had been. passed by Rex in getting the affairs 0: 
Belle-Riviére in perfect order, and making plans for 
the development of the adjoining plantation. He 
knew that. Claire was safe where she was and he al- 
lowed events to take their course until he was ready 
tojcome North. <A loveaffair is always somet 
which will not bear much interference from th: 
pane and he felt sure this one would come right 
in time. 

Aubrey Chayce had gone North, after two or three 
weeks spent in Florida; but had been ignorant of 
Claire’s whereabouts, until she had appeared in the 
summer opera, which had been on but three or four 
nights before Rex and his family—including Elfe, 
with her maid ae ree 

Rex could not lavish enough of luxury, and the 
dress and jewels girls prize, on Claire and Elfie. No 
hasty wedding, either, for his daughter!—time to 
have the silver-and-gilt services hammered out in 
repousse work, the dinner-set decorated in Limoges, 
the toilets elaborated by Worth! 

The young fashionables of the city—such as he 
deemed -worthy of: the honor—were- introduced to 
the Laselles by Mr, Chayce. One of his friends—an 
elegant young gentleman of leisure—was chosen to 
be first groomsman; a choice which. threw him 
much into’ the fascinating society of the brilliant 
Southern girl, who was chief bridesmaid, and which 
eventually proved that a girl’s first love is not al- 
ye her last! . ; Tar 

ere was a wedding last autumn of such mag- 


lovi 


nificent accessories as are seldom seen even in gay. 
'y 


extravagant New-York; and one of the 
bride’s most earnest well- ers was Big 


Flanni. 
-gan, whom little Claire had far from fo bom = 


who had a snug. house and a paying bi 
, thanks to her gratitude for the kind protection 
he had given the little chorus-singer, - 
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